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A HOLIDAY. 
Our of the city, far away 
With spring to-day !— 
Where copses tufted with primrose 
Give me repose, 
Wood-sorrel and wild violet 
Soothe my soul’s fret, 
The pure delicious vernal air 
Blows away care, 
The birds’ reiterated songs 
Heal fancied wrongs. 


Down the rejoicing brook my grief 
Drifts like a leaf, 

And on its gently murmuring flow 

. Cares glide and go; 

The bud-besprinkled boughs and hedges, 
The sprouting sedges 

Waving beside the water’s brink, 
Come like cooi drink 

To fever’d lips, like fresh soft mead 
To kine that feed. 


Much happier than the kine, I bed 
My dreaming head 

In grass ; 1 see far mountains blue, 

; Like heav’n in view, 

Green world and sunny sky above 
Alive with love ; 

All, all, however came they there, ° 
Divinely fair. 


Is this the better oracle, 
Or what streets tell ? 
O base confusion, falsehood, strife, 
Man puts in life ! 
Sink, thou life-measurer !—I can say 
“ T’ve lived a day; ” 
And memory holds it now in keeping, 
Awake or sleeping. 
Fraser’s Magazine. 


SONNET. 


I PLUCKED some rose-leaves from a full-blown 
flower, 
And came to me this thought, that though 
bereft 
Of 5 sweet, yet are some rose-leaves 
eft, 
Though but a tithe of our loved former dower. 
And when I passed again, the garden bower 
Was strewn with petals which the faint 
wind bore 
From off the unpicked stem; a fragrance 
o’er 
The crimson forms crept slow in death’s last 


hour. 
So, gentle lady, when in beauty’s prime 
I heeded not thy excellences rare, 
But fondly thought that all-decaying time 
Could never dim thy lustrous beauty fair, 
Yet death’s fell hand, strewing thy early 


bloom, 
Hath made a heaven of the darkest tomb. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. J. H. J. 





A HOLIDAY, ETC. 


THE OLD MILL. 


OnE hundred years the mill has stood: 
One hundred years the dashing flood 

Has turned the wheel with roaring sound, 
Through foaming waters, round and round, 


One hundred years: and overhead 
The same broad roof of blue is spread ; 
And in the meadows, bright and green, 
The miller’s children still are seen, 


And thus the world is still the same : 
The sunset clouds are turned to flame ; 
And while we live, and when we die, 
The lark still carols in the sky. 


And others rise to fill our place ; 
We sleep, and others run the race : 
And earth beneath and skies above 
Are still the same ; and God is love. 
J. R. EastTwoop, 


Cassell’s Family Magazine. 


' MICHAEL ANGELO. 


His spirit haunts the olive-laden banks, 
The cypressed village-belfry in decay, 
The marble hills whose silvery whiteness flanks 
The vale he loved: all seems the former day 
When he began in art’s warm hand to thaw 
The frosted rock, and petrify the beam 
That round his chisel swerved until he saw 
The spirit’s beauty o’er the features gleam. 


And yon old sunset, that with rosy dyes 
Fades in the marble hollows, tells anew 

Of Twilight’s nodding brows and closing eyes,— 
As when the statue from their depths he 

drew 

Which now in drowsy marble seems to wait, 
Ere it go down, the waking of the dead, — 

That simmers in half-sleep, as there it sate 
When lifted dozing from its ancient bed. 


There he first listened to the ringing note 
That seemed in harmony with art to breathe 
Out of the marble which the mallet smote, 
As though a siren quickened underneath. 
There be first dreamed how all forms fair be- 
ow 
In yonder virgin cemetery lay, 
Their beauty crusted over, like the snow 
Eternal with the snow of yesterday. 


He sees the wrestlers, the last gasping throe, 
The pent-up strength, the all-resisting 
Strain ; 
Yet, ere the victor strike that vengeful blow, 
The rigid arm he grasps must snap in twain. 
He sees Laocoon climb the serpent-wave 
That plunges o’er him with a tempest’s 
might, 
Hurrying his sons to the engulphing grave 
That whirls them helpless from his suffering 
sight. 
Dr. HAKE 
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. ETON COLLEGE, 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ETON COLLEGE, 

THE old institution of Eton, which has 
gone on without much talk, though with a 
great deal of substantial prosperity and 
importance for centuries, has suddenly 
blossomed out into literature of various 
kinds,— not, we presume, by previous un- 
derstanding, but by a sufficiently whim- 
sical coincidence. While Eton has been 
clamouring in the newspapers for and 
against a recent exercise of authority 
which of itself was. startling enough to 
claim the notice of the day, Eton has been 
rolling out of the more permanent press 
in big books, biographies, sketches, his- 
tories, as if all her chroniclers se sont don- 
nés le mot, to seize upon this occasion for 
bringing her more and more completely 
before the world. We have etchings of 
Eton with appropriate letterpress, biogra- 
phies of Etonians with appropriate por- 
traits; and here, in the most dignified 
performance of all, “ A History of Eton 
College,” * carefully done, and ably illus- 
trated, which must certainly afford the 
reader, whether he is or is not specially 
interested in Eton, as much information 
as he can require on the subject. There 
are, however, a great many people who 
are interested in Eton; and it is, Jer se,a 
picturesque institution, so full of attract- 
ive phases, and rich in its varied connec- 
tions with social life, that it affords room 
for a great deal of commentary. Public 
schools altogether have, of recent days — 
must we say chiefly in consequence of the 
supreme difficulties which are apparently 
found in working them?—come into 
great fashion and favour as subjects of 
discussion. Perhaps the remarkable au- 
tocracy of Dr. Arnold, by creating a cer- 
tain small school of prophets whose lives 
have been a perpetual chorus in his praise, 
was the real first cause of the current of 
public attention which, since the time of 
“Tom Brown,” has made it profitable for 
literature, light and otherwise, to make 
what it could of this subject. Before that 
time, except for a vague pride in our pub- 
lic schools, or an equally vague horror of 


* A History of Eton College. By H. C. Maxwell 


Lyte, M.A. Illustrated by P. H. Delamotte. Mac- 
millan & Co. 
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them, the general public gave the institu- 
tion but small attention. We all remem- 
bered dimly how Cowper vituperated with 
something of that shrill passion peculiar 
to the amiable mind when unduly excited, 
and how Charles Lamb maundered in his 
delightful way. But Christ’s Hospital, 
though it came to such fame in the little 
brotherhood of whom Lamb was the 
spokesman, did not look very delightful 
in his pages; and it has remained for the 
Arnoldian brotherhood to introduce a new 
deity into our mythology and a new ideal 
to our aspirations. The head-master is 
the god, and the public-schoolboy is the 
ideal, of this new creed, and a quickened 
interest in everything belonging to the 
sphere in which they flourish is the nat- 
ural consequence; while all the recent 
overturning of the old constitutions, and 
modelling to suit modern ideas of their 
systems of government, have at once in- 
creased and -given expression to the pub- 
lic interest. In the mean time the book 
before us presents us with a full account 
of Eton at all times and under all its 
changes. The smallness of the fountain- 
head and the bigness of the stream, 
the curious twist away from, yet never till 
now in direct contradiction of, the original 
meaning of the foundation, which the en- 
ergetic life of the place has taken, are set 
before us as clearly as the natural effects 
of a landscape. It is an instance of the 
development theory which might please 
Mr. Darwin himself, without displeasing 
the most orthodox of Mr. Darwin’s adver- 
saries. Of the religious corporation and 
the educational institute which were 
founded together, the first was much the 
greatest at the beginning. The little 
school humbly placed under its guardian- 
ship has, however, been as the cuckoo’s 
egg in this mild ecclesiastical nest; it has 
outgrown its secondary position and thrust 
out one by one the other claimants to the 
superior place, and at last is left in imme- 
diate conflict or grim truce with the parent 
sparrow herself in the person of those lin- 
gering old fellows — the last of their race 
—whom the young giant, flapping its 
wings, is now ready to swallow up alto- 
gether at a moment’s notice — or without. 

The foundation of Eton College presents 
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to us.a touching historital picture, one of 
those which affect both the imagination 
and the heart. The bold and energetic 
Plantagenet kings were all more or less 
notable persons in their own right, likely 
to make a commotion in the world even 
had they not been royal, and doing so 
royally with all the added force of their 
kingship. The change which occurs in 
history, when after all these stirring per- 
sonages, a timid, gentle figure, sadly out 
of place in the imperial mantle, comes 
stealing on the stage with downcast eyes 
and feeble step, is curiously pathetic. 
Mare entirely out of place than the sixth 
Henry was it is impossible to conceive of 
any man being. “ He was more fitted for 
a cowl than a crown,” says the old chron- 
icler ; but he would have stood as poor a 
chance with the ambitious and enterprising 
churchmen of the time as with its princes. 
He was a retiring, gentle student, a weakly, 
ailing man, with the shadow of madness 
hanging over him, and all the shrinkings 
of atimid nature to hold him back; and 
he fell upon an exceptionally difficult time, 
with long arrears of unsettled questions 
before him to be brought to a conclusion 
somehow, —the matter of France, for in- 
stance, which his bold father had opened 
so brilliantly, and that matter of the suc- 
cession which his sage and ambitious 
grandfather had vaulted over to gain the 
crown., How often does a strong man be- 
gin a course which he has to leave a feeble 
one to continue and fail in! The father 
who sets the mischief going, dies. peace- 
ably without being incommoded by it, and 
leaves it to fall upon the head of his 
innocent son. So it was with the weak 
young king left to undertake enterprises, 
and to answer for wrongs, which were 
none of his doing. But before he sank 
under the fatal burdens left to him, he 
managed to get one piece of congenial 
work executed under his very eyes. He 
founded Eton, appropriating to it the little 
waterside village which he must have 
watched in the sunshine since ever he was 
old enough to know anything. Windsor 
was the centre of his youthful life and 
studies, and with a natural instinct he chose 
a place close at hand, where he could watch 
over every new course of stone and bit.of 
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carving that was put up, and every detail 
of order and discipline. There are plang 
still existing marked as being “the kyng’s 
own voyse” in respect to the erection of 
the college buildings ; and he never gave 
over planning for it and watching over it, 
In all his troubled and sorrowful reign it 
is the only thing apparent in which, on his 
own account, and as an individual man, 
Henry took pleasure; and this fact gives 
to the pious founder a pathetic interest. 
Had it only been given to him to be-a 
peaceable schoolmaster, teaching “the art 
of grammar ” to his poor scholars, or even 


the usher who assisted the master, how} 


much happier might he have been! In- 
stead-of being dragged about by all those 
unruly nobles, and by that headstrong 
heroine Margaret, how much pleasanter to 
have nestled in the new walls, with a cham: 
ber to himself, as was the privilege of the 
master! But Henry VI. had to do as his 
birth compelled him, and could not take 
refuge in his school any more than Louis 
XVI. could in lockmaking. Poor king! 
alas, he had to give up that, and toil hor- 
ribly without any hope, at alien matters, 
and finish up the work of father and grand- 
father, which he tried to do trembling, 
with tools that were too big for him, pay- 
ing for his feebleness and his failures the 
poor forfeit of his life ; but founding Eton 
all the same, which was something — 
snatching a precarious pleasure out of his. 
kingship so long as there remained to him 
any real power ! 

The foundation of the new establish- 
ment was, however, very strangely differ- 
ent from the present institution as we find 
it. The chief feature in King Henry’s 
plan was the college in distinction from 
the school — the religious corporation of 
provost and fellows, for whom he built his 


chapel, and to whom he secured various’ 


privileges of special indulgence from Rome 
to be attached to the church under their 
ministrations, and various properties of 
more immediate practical value. 
provost, up to the present day, has the 
power, if he should choose to exercise it, 
secured to him forever of granting plenary 
indulgence at the Feast of the Assump 


tion, commuting the vows of all penitents, 


and giving indulgences for seven years to 
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pilgrims who shall“ devoutly visit his col- 


fi legiate church on any of the festivals of 


the Blessed Virgin orof S. Nicholas, or on 
that of the translation of King Edward the 
Confessor.” Alas! these precious privi- 


J leges remain in abeyance, unasked for by 


profane moderns, who. are more ready to 
caricature the excellent provost in the 
frivolous productions of the day, than to 
take advantage of the spiritual graces 
vested in him. Those graces, however, 
were obtained from the pope at the cost of 
many difficult negotiations, by special en- 


J voys sent to Rome, and were a great hon- 


our and distinction. to the English king’s 
Perhaps some very High- 
Church provost in times to come may turn 


;{ them to use again. 


It does not appear, however, that these 


.] privileges were ever very profitable to the 


newly-established college. The penitents 
who crowded to the new shrine seem to 
have cost fully as much as the amount of 
their offerings. And we read of as many 


{as thirty confessors who had to be brought 


from other ecclesiastical establishments, 
fo help the Eton priests in confessing the 
multitude —an importation which cost 
money, as is ruefully recorded. Besides 
the cost, the difficulty of finding provisions 
for these fluctuating and periodical crowds 
was considerable, and had to be met by 
the establishment of fairs twice a year. 


‘his ¥One in August, at the Feast of the As- 





[complete ruin and extinction. 


sumption, specially for the pilgrims; the 
other at the beginning of Lent, in the in- 
terests of salt-fish and other Lenten pro- 
visions. No doubt these jovial accompa- 
niments of the religious celebrations must 
have cheered the life of our medizval 
schoolboys, and given them a fair share of 
distraction to lighten their not very pro- 
found studies: but the schoolboys are in- 


‘[significant, and kept in the background — 
‘fnot much more important, indeed, than 


the bedesmen who formed part of the 
original institution, but were soon abol- 


‘fished. The college, however, had scarce- 


ly been set agoing, when it ran the risk of 
Edward 
IV. had no fancy for keeping up an insti- 
tution so entirely associated with his pred- 
ecessor; and we regret to confess, that 
poor king Henry’s newly-appointed func- 








26 
tionaries hastenéd as one man to submit 
themselves to the new power, throwing off 
all allegiance and kindness towards their 
founder with characteristic ease and 
promptitude. Even before Edward had 
proclaimed himself king, they had man- 
aged to get a promise of protection from 
him; meek. Henry’s fostering care for 
nearly twenty years, during which Eton 
had been his dearest thought, appealing 
apparently to no weakness of fidelity in 
his robust clerical favourites. They 
showed more spirit, however, a few years 
later, when King Edward, untouched by 
this prompt submission, made. a strenu- 
ous effort to abolish Eton altogether, at- 
taching its existing members as pension- 
ers and supernumeraries to the chapter of 
Windsor. On this occasion the provost, 
Westbury, took energetic measures for 
protesting against the proposed spoliation, 
and appealed formally to the pope, who 
had sanctioned King Edward’s project; 
and during a painful interval of uncer; 
tainty the corporation seems to have held 
its ground, bravely enduring the diminu- 
tion of its revenues which followed, re- 
ceiving no stipend at all for one year, and 
for some time after much reduced allow- 
ances, but remaining victors in the end. 
The “pious founder,” however, whose 
memory at a safe distance all Etonians 
have cherished, died, or was murdered, 
without any sign of regret from the rulers 
of his most important undertaking. Short- 
ly after Henry’s melancholy end they en- 
tertained Edward and his queen with great 
pomp and ceremony. Such is the fate of 
benefactors! Let us hope that the nutm- 
ber of times since then when comfortable 
provosts and fellows have pledged in 
good wine his sacred memory, may have 
been some consolation to the mildest of 
all the Plantagenets. 

Mr. Maxwell Lyte gives full particulars 
of the original plan, and of the modifica- 
tions of the buildings in Henry’s first in- 
tention. He, it is evident, contemplated 
at first a more magnificent church than 
the one which he afterwards found practi+ 
cable —a not unusual occurrence. There 
are some quaint details of the school- 
buildings, which show the homely stand- 
ard of domestic comfort. The room now 
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used as the lower school was for several 
centuries the only schoolroom in exist- 
ence; the boys slept in rooms on the 
ground-floor, and the fellows and the mas- 
ter had each a separate chamber on the 
floor above. The chaplains, usher, and 
clerks, were assigned one room for every 
two persons. “AN the occupants of the 
upper floor were specially charged to be 
careful not to inconvenience those below 
them by spilling beer, wine, or water.” 
At a much later period, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, the same imperfect 
flooring seems still to have existed, as we 
find from a serious complaint made against 
the retinue of the French ambassador, 
who, with his attendants, spent some 
time in partial confinement at Eton —a 
curious state prison. “ Whereas,” says 
this strange document, “their kitchen ys 
under the ussher’s chamber, they have at 
. sundry times thrust up spittes in such 
places as the bordes be not close joyned, 
and also discharged their dagges upon 
other places of the said bordes, to the 
great daunger of those that be above ; but 
wch of them did it yt cannot be known, 
because they that be above cannot see 
them that be beneth, save that the first 
of January, about three of the clock at af- 
ternoon, oon of them was seen thrust upp 
a spitte wherwth hee had almost hitt a 
little boy that was in the chamber, and he 
that did this was in a graye fryze coat or 
jerkin.” This quaint evidence of the im- 
perfections of the lodging does not give 
us a very agreeable idea of the comfort of 
the poor ushers, liable to be invaded by 
the greasy spit of some saucy knave of 
the kitchen in the midst of their labours. 
Ushers have had their difficulties, it is 
evident, in all ages; and whether the 
perils of the present time are worse or 
betier than the perils of the past, it would 
be difficult to say. The school, however, 
continues to occupy a subordinate place 
in the formal history of Eton for a long 
time. The head-master is only occasion- 
ally mentioned by name, and we are not 
even informed when it became necessary 
to add to the one usher appointed by the 
original constitution. The provost re- 
mained the important head of the corpora- 
tion, the real representative of Eton almost 
up to the time when Dr. Keate, by right of 
a trenchant character and individuality, 
emerged from the obscure, and made 
himself and his school the observed of all 
observers; not, indeed, in the superb Ar- 
nold way, as a demigod and fashioner of 
men, but in a manner sufficiently piquant 
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and striking to attract the attention of the 
world. 

It is a long leap, however, to Keate. 
During the centuries that elapsed before 
his time, the provosts of Eton played no 
unimportant part in the commonwealth ; 
and with a very general faithfulness to the 
principle of the foundation, cherished 
learning, and did their best for scholar- 
ship, protecting the school from all re- 
verses, and maintaining its connection 
with the sister college of King’s, founded 
at the same time, for which it was the nurs- 
ery, and from which it drew, in the great 
majority of cases, its dignitaries and offi- 
cers. The reverend corporation conduct- 
ed its affairs with the most prudent com- 
pliance during the various religious 
changes which took place in the reigns of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth. Nothing could be more sub- 
missive or docile than the provost and 
fellows. They took down their decora- 
tions, their crucifixes, their images, and 
put them up again with a sweetness quite 
exemplary, veering about according as the 
royal compass guided from one point to 
another. When Edward VI. came to the 
throne, they sold their embroideries and 
church-ornaments. Many private per- 
sons’ parlours were hung with altar- 
cloths, their tables and beds covered with 
copes instead of carpets and coverlets. It 
was a sorry house and not worth naming 
which had not somewhat of this furniture 
in it, though it was only a fair large cush- 
ion, made of a cope or altar-cloth, to 
adorn their windows, or make their chairs 
to have something in them of a chair of 
state.” Thus the corporation turned a 
penny by the changes; but as soon as 
Mary succeeded, they replaced their high 
altar, effaced the texts painted on the 
walls, turned out the married fellows in 
all haste, and bought a handsome new 
dress of white damask, embroidered with 
lilies, for our Lady of Eton. If, however, 
these variations may be little creditable to 
the men who changed with such facility 
from one phase of faith to another, they 
were certainly good for the institution, 
which thus escaped the convulsions of the 
time, and said its prayers now after one 
fashion, now after another, in comfortable 
indifference, without any breach of daily 
life or necessary studies. The provosts 
who carried the college through these 
troublesome times were not, however, men 
of much note; but a more brilliant group 
followed in the days of Elizabeth and 
James, beginning with the great scholar, 
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Sir Hen 
grance of literary fame to this centre of 
learning, which was as yet but little ac- 
quainted with any glory of that descrip- 


Savile, who brought the fra- 


tion. Savile was.a layman, which he had, 
indeed, no right to be; but he was the 
most eminent and distinguished man who 
had ever occupied the chief place in Eton. 
The classical Renaissance, begun so long 
before, was in the full tide of print at this 
moment, putting forth everywhere careful 
editions of Greek and Latin authors, and 
teaching the world of students to read, 
and collate, and arrange, and edit — work 
most necessary and important, though 
never, perhaps, so attractive to the imagi- 
nation as original production. Savile’s 
great effort was an edition of the works 
of St. John Chrysostom, which he had 
printed under his own eye at Eton, 
his printing-presses working in some part 
of the building which is now converted 
into a house be the head-master. This 
work brought him, as was natural, more 
glory than profit. “The Elector Palatine 
gave him a handsome present of plate; 
the United Provinces gave him a chain 
worth £40; and the Venetian republic 
caused a medal to be engraved with his 
name: but the work sold very slowly.” 
Greek type in those days was a subject of 
interest to the entire world of letters, and 
printers were themselves distinguished for 
learning and research. Savile, besides 
this laborious work, was the author of 
several scholarly productions, one of 
which, “a treatise on Roman warfare, was 
thought worthy of being translated into 
German long after his death.” He was, 
however, something of a fine gentleman 
as well as a great scholar, and treated his 
poorer brethren in the republic of letters 
with lofty condescension. The only previ- 
ous connection of Eton with literature was 
of a much less dignified kind — Udall, the 
head-master in the reign of Elizabeth, be- 
ing the author of “the earliest English 
comedy now extant,” a play called “ Ralph 
Roister Doister,” dear to antiquarians, 
which it is supposed was written to be 
acted by the boys. Savile, however, 
was — a man of greater preten- 
sions and importance than any of his pred- 
ecessors, and did his best to improve the 
character of the corporation, and secure 
learned scholars of the first rank as 
fellows of the college. It is said that the 
school flourished greatly under his sway. 
After the death of Sir Henry Savile, 
Eton was very near coming into connec- 
tion with a very great name indeed, no 
less a personage than Lord Bacon having 
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asked for the appointment. “It were a 
pretty cell for my fortunes,” says this 
great applicant. ‘“ The college, if 1 chose, 
I doe not doubt but I shall make to flow- 
ryish. His Majesty, whom I wayted on 
since, took notice of my wants, and said 
to me that as he was a king he would have 
care of me. This is a thing somebody 
must have, and costs his M. nothing.” It 
is curious to think that this supreme 
intelligence should have actually taken 
trouble to get the place which he thought 
suitable for him, and failed. What a won- 
derful splendour was thus lost for Eton 
the historian does not seem to be very 
clearly conscious of; but it will probably 
affect the reader with something of that 
tantalized and vexed disappointment which 
is naturally felt when a great chance is 
lost. Bacon describes himself with some 
pathos as “a man out of sight and out of 
use,” while he presses his ineffectual suit. 
“There will hardly fall (especially in the 
spent meet ne of such a life as myne) 
anything so fitt for me, being a retreat to 
a place of study so near London,” he says. 
But evidently the great philosopher had 
no chance, the qualities required for the 
office being summed up by the lord 
keeper in a sense which was much against 
Bacon. “ It is somewhat necessary to be 
a good scholar,” this great functionary ad- 
mits ; “but more, that he be a good hus- 
band and a careful manager, and a stayed 
man, which no man can be that is so much 
indebted as my Lord St. Albans.” It 
gives one a curious thrill of sensation to 
see Bacon judged and set aside on the 
ground of not being “a good husband ” — 
2.é., a thrifty administrator, and “a stayed 
man” —while such nobodies as Sir Al- 
bertus Morton, Sir Dudley Carleton, and 
Sir Robert Ayton, are spoken of for the 
appointment ; and King James’s “ Steenie,” 
the favourite Buckingham, is made the 
final judge in the matter — “ whomsoever 
your lordship shall name,” being the man 
to be chosen. What a strange picture 
does it give us of the muddle of mortal 
affairs, to find one of the greatest minds 
ever produced on English soil standing 
thus humbly in competition with a handful 
of insignificant courtiers! The humbled 
giant no doubt deserved his overthrow; 
but there is a mixture of the ludicrous 
with the melancholy in his application and 
rejection. Eton, during the whole of her 
long story, never came within speaking 
distance of so splendid a genius again. 
However, happily, the provost who was 
selected was not altogether a nobody, 
though, oddly enough, no one could be 
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further from possessing those: qualities of 
“good husband and careful manager,” 
which had just been instanced as essential. 
Sir Henry Wotton, who received the ap- 
pointment over the head of so great a 
competitor, was about as thriftless a per- 
sonage as could have been found in En- 
gland. He had begun life by nearly ruin 
ing Casaubon in Geneva, leaving him with 
careless want of feeling — though well 
enough aware that nothing but the rigid- 
est Swiss thrift kept the poor scholar 
afloat — responsible for debts of such an 
amount as made good Isaac’s hair stand 
on end. Wotton was, as his friend and 
biographer Walton informs us, “so care- 
less of money as though our, Saviour’s 
words, ‘ Care not for the morrow,’ were to 
be literally understood ;” a disposition 
compatible with many excellences, but 
trying for the friends and sureties of the 
prodigal. However, he was not insignifi- 
cant, ‘but a pretty poet, and distinguished 
though rash and thoughtless man, It was 
he who wrote the famous definition of an 
ambassador, “ Legatus est vir bonus pere- 
gre missus ad mentiendum reipublice 
causa,” — as rasha public statement as his 
advice to a young diplomatist to “speak 
the truth” was witty. “ You shall never 
be believed,” he said ; “ and by this means 
your truth will secure yourself if you 
shall ever be called to any account; and 
*twill put your adversaries (who will still 
hunt counter) to a loss in all their disquisi- 
tions and undertakings.” 

A man in whom this light-hearted cyni- 
cism mingled with the charming sentiment 
and sense of melody which is to be found 
in his poems, could scarcely fail to add 
grace at least to his office. He was a 
great angler like his biographer ; and it is 
a pleasant association with. the soft 
scenery of the Thames. at that tranquil 
spot to realize the presence of these two 
men, moored. across the stream, or with- 
drawn upon the green bank among the 
willows for many a pleasant hour., What 
a serene paradise for the musing fisher- 
men!—soft ripple of the water, green 
plenitude of shade, the soft blue of the 
May skies above, the plunge of here and 
there an active pike, the flutter of count- 
less insects, all mingled in one melodious 
rustle and low monotone of sound. “He 
would rather live five May months than 
forty Decembers,” the poet is reported to 
have said; and sucha sentiment sounds 
more like the graceful cavalier who apos- 
trophized the stars as “the common peo- 
ple of the skies,” cast into shade by the 
anoon rising, as were all lesser beauties 
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by the coming-of his lady —than it is like 
a provost of Eton, not usually a very 
graceful or poetical functionary.. Let us 
comfort ourselves, then, if we missed 
Bacon, that we got something at least 


‘much out of the traditionary official. This 


new kind of provost, genial and sympa- 
thetic.as he was by nature, found an inter- 
est in the boys about him which such men 
seldom fail to. feel. “He was a constant 
cherisher of all those youths in the school, 
in whom he found either a constant dili- 
gence or a genius that prompted them to 
learning, and was pleased constantly to 
breed up one or more - hopeful youths 
whom he picked out of the school, and 
took into his own domestic care, and to 
attend him at meals.” His predecessor, 
Savile, had been severe, and “had a 
rooted distrust of clever youths who re- 
lied on their natural talents.” “Give me 
the plodding student,” he would say; “if 
I would look for wits, I would go to New- 
gate: there be'the wits.” Wotton, with 
his own gentle genius to inspire him, re- 
stored the equilibrium, and gave the 
“wits ” their due place: again — which is 
rarely too high a place in the active and 
muscular world of a public school. 

The next provost of note, and the last 
of any particular distinction, was Francis | 
Rous, the Parliamentarian, Mr. Max- 
well Lyte, who is very tolerant of the 
changes of faith in the Reformation period, 
becomes mildly rabid as behoves a good 
Churchman, when the Commonwealth 
comes on the scene, and can find nothing 
to say in favour of the Puritan provost, 
against whom, however, he can find but 
little to object, though his inclination to 
do so is evident. Rous hasa claim toa 
good word from every Scotch critic as 
the author of that metrical version of the 
psalms which has penetrated the mind of 
Scotland as thoroughiy as the national 
ballads and songs, in which our “ respect- 
it mither” has always delighted — and in 
many a well-known verse and pregnant 
line familiar as household words all over 
Scotland, has proved himself no contempt- 
ible poet. This version “is still used by 
Scotch Presbyterians,” Mr. Maxwell Lyte 
informs us kindly, probably believing that 
to give utterance to the devotions ‘of a 
whole country for two hundred years is a 
trifling feat not worth recording. “It must 
be owned, however,” the historian says, 
that Rous “ever showed as warm an inter- 
est in the college as if he had been one of 
its legitimate members” —a_ condescend- 
ing approbation for which the Puritan ought 
to be grateful. Rous was the last provost 
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with any prétension‘to more note and dis- 
tinction in this world than belong to the 
“good husband and careful manager” of 
a great institution: and from this period 
the chief. interest begins to change ; the 
head-master assumes importance, and the 
school’ rises into prominence. Its num- 
bers had been increasing slowly but sure- 
ly during the gradual progress of the ages: 
the outside pupils, then catled commen- 
sals as now oppidans, had swelled into an 
important element in the school, and the 
position of scholars on the foundation had 
become the object of hot competition, 
great personages even becoming suppli- 
cants to the provosts of the time for an 
admission. Wotton complains on one oc- 
casion that “this hath been the most dis- 
tracted election that I verily believe had 
ever before been seen, since this nurse 
first gave milk, through no less than four 
recommendatory and one mandatory letter 
from the king himself, besides interces- 
sions and messengers from divers great 
personages for boys both in and out, 
enough to make us think ourselves shortly 
electors of the empire, if itholdon.” Not- 
withstanding this high popularity, how- 
ever, the life of the Eton scholars does 
not seem to have been at all delightsome. 
There is an interesting and instructive 
record and contrast given in the two chap- 
ters which describe the school-life of 
Eton in the sixteenth and in the eigh- 
teenth centuries, which is well worth no- 
tice. At the first date we have a stern 
picture enough, resembling in very few 
points the freedom and happy variety of 
Etonian existence at the present day. 
Here is an account of the routine of one 
day’s work in this rude morning of the 
school-history. It applies, of course, en- 
tirely to scholars, the commensals being 
as yet unimportant ; probably the few who 
existed had a somewhat easier time of it 
as lodging out of college. 


Like the boys of Wykeham’s foundation, 
the Eton scholars rose early, being awakened 
at five in the morning by one of thé przepostors, 
who thundered out “ Surgite.” While dress- 
ing they chanted prayers, probably consisting 
of Latin psalms in alternate verses. Each boy 
had to make his own bed, and to sweep the 
dust from under it into the-middle of the long 
chamber, whence it was removed by four 
juniors selected for the purpose by the pre- 
postors, All then, went down-stairs two and 
two to wash, doubtless at the “children’s 
pump” mentioned in the ancient books. 
There was no morning service for the boys in 
church as there was at Winchester ; so, their 
ablutions ended, they proceeded at once to 
their respective places in the schoolroom, 
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The usher came in-at six, and-kneeling at the 
upper. end of the room, said prayers. » While 
he was engaged in teaching the lower forms, 
one of the prapostors made a.list of those 
who were late for prayers, while the prepostor 
immundanorum had to examine the faces and 
hands of his schoolfellows in order to report 
any who appeared dirty to the head-master on 
his entry at seven o’clock. Work of various 
kinds was catried on till after nine, when 
there'was a short interval, probably for break- 
fast, as at Winchester, though Malim makes 
no alJusion to.any such meal. At ten o’clock 
one of the przepostors shouted “ Ad preces con- 
surgite,” to recall the.boys to school, when, 
standing in order on either side of the room, 
they had to recite further prayers. Dinner 
was served at eleven o’clock, and the boys 
marched to the hall and back in double file, 
The work in school began again at mid-day 
and lasted continuously till three. The after- 
noon playtime ended at four, and was followed 
by another hour of lessons. At five the boys: 
again left the school in procession, apparently: 
for supper.’ The -duties of the master and 
usher were now ended for the day, as the 
work between six and eight was carried (on 
under the superintendence of monitors chosen 
from among the members of the seventh form.) 
There was a slight break at seven o’clock for 
another meal, which probably consisted only. 
of a draught of beer and a slice of bread. At 
eight the boys'went to bed chanting prayers. 


The studies of the boys, who led this 
almost monastic life, were apparently con- 
fined almost exclusively to Latin. Their 
real holidays were but three weeks in the 
year, beginning on Ascension Day. The: 
Easter and Christmas holidays were spent 
at Eton, in a slight relaxation of work, the 
spare time apparently being filled up by: 
writing lessons. In summer they had 
milder rules, were allowed to take a siesta 
in the schoolroom after dinner, and had 
bever at three — a draught of college beer: 
to wit, which is still the summer privilege 
of the king’s scholars, though the siesta is: 
no longer a matter of rule. On the feast 
of Saints Philip and James they were al- 
lowed to go out at four in the morning to’ 
get branches of may with which to dec- 
orate Long Chamber, a custom also kept 
up until Long Chamber was happily abol- 
ished. They had a “nutting” also in 
autumn. On all the holy days between 
the feast of the translation of King Ed- 
ward (October 13) and Easter they had to 
get up at four, to receive religious instruc- 
tion before beginning the ordinary lessons 
of the day. Imagine, O luxurious Etoni- 
ans, those miserable winter mornings ! no 
breakfast.to be looked for till nine o’clock, 
the beds to be made with chill blue hands, 
the shivering march into the schoolroom 
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in the blackness of the dark and cold! 
The oppidans or commensals probably 
were a little better off; though their fare 
cannot have been sumptuous, as the first 
Eton bill which has been preserved indi- 
cates the sum of sixteen shillings and 
sevenpence for the boy’s expenses for the 
“half;” or perhaps the time was shorter, 
as it is described as a “quarter.” In 
Eton jargon, as ——, knows, there 
are three “halfs” in the year. These out- 
boys lodged in houses in Eton, but dined 
and supped in hall according to their pre- 
tensions, some at the high table with the 
chaplains and ushers, others along with 
the collegers, a custom long since rendered 
impracticable by the increasing numbers. 
All the pupils wore black trieze gowns, a 
relic of which costume remains in the 
gown of the collegers, which is now worn 
only during school and on occasions of 
state. 

Two centuries later, however, we find 
the rules much modified. By this time 
the chance lodgings at. Eton, with meals 
in hall, and work done in school, had given 
way to the regular dame’s house, with its 
private table and studies. The school had 
outgrown both the quaint old schoolroom 
—which is now used by the lower boys 
alone —and the beautiful hall now appro- 
priated to the use of the collegers or foun- 
dation scholars. The number of commen- 
sals or oppidans had risen to.something 
more than three hundred by the beginning 
of the century. The tutorial system had 
been established, and most of the existing 
rules of Eton were already to be found in 
more or less perfect operation. Holidays 
were much more frequent. In a regular 
week Tuesday was a whole holiday, Thurs- 
day a half-holiday, and Saturday a “ play 
at four.” “ The half-holiday on Thursday 
in regular weeks used to be granted by 
the provost at the request of a number of 
the sixth form who had done a specially 
good exercise. The boy who was thus 
‘sent up for play’ was allowed to absent 
himself from eleven o’clock school on 


Thursday, in order to copy out on gilt- 
edged paper the exercise which he had to 
present to the provost at noon.” This 


formula is still preserved so far as the 
term “sent up for play” is concerned, 
though the half-holiday is nowa rule of 
the school, independent of the perform- 
ances of the sixth form, the arrangement 
being that Tuesday, Thursday, and Sat- 
urday are all_half-holidays. Whole holi- 
days now are only on saints’ days, or on 
some special occasion. Strangers to Eton 
must not suppose, however (but this is a 
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digression), that these three half-holidays 
represent unbounded leisure and play. 
They are often just as much occupied as 
the “whole school days,” by private work 
with the tutors or special studies. The 
range of study in the eighteenth century 
had much widened from the narrow limits 
of the sixteenth. Greek now shared with 
Latin in almost equal parts, with a much 
wider range of books; and though “ writ- 
ing lessons ” did not come in to fill all gaps 
as of old, the younger boys were still “ ex- 
ercised ” in that “and in arithmetic, while 
some of the fifth form now and then learned 
a little geography, or even algebra.” 
“Those who stayed in Eton long enough 
went through part of Euclid, and thus 
would proceed to college ‘ competent schol- 
ars.’” At this time the staff of teachers 
had been increased by the appointment of 
eight assistant masters: one master and 
one usher — now respectively entitled the 
head-master and the lower master — being 
all that was contemplated or appointed by 
King Henry. These alone were members 
of the college. The assistants, as has 
been pointedly shown in recent days, were 
unthought of at that early period, as they 
are still unconsidered, though avowedly 
necessary persons, with no_ particular 
standing-ground and no rights. To com- 
plete the contrast with the standard of two 
hundred years before, the Eton boy’s bills 
of the eighteenth century (the said bo 
being no less a personage than Mr. Wit 
liam Pitt) came to the sum of £29 os. 3d. 
This, however, includes the tailor’s, shoe- 
maker’s, hatter’s, and barber’s bills, with 
surgeon’s attendance, and all the extras 
which swell a modern bill to three times 
this sum; but at all events it was a great 
advance from the 16s. of the earlier ac- 
count, and it is an amusing gauge of the 
way in which expenses have risen, as 
well as of the wonderful lessening in value 
of that commodity called money, which 
fluctuates in value more than bread or 
beef. 

Here is an amusing letter, showing the 
amount of work that was going on at the 
time, which Mr. Maxwell Lyte prints very 
seriously, not without-Some amazement 
evidently at the tutor’s spelling and dic- 
tion, though there seems little doubt that 
it is playfully intended as the boy’s own 
version of his labours. It is addressed to 
the Duke of Newcastle, evidently by a 
private tutor in charge of his son —a thing 
permitted up to very recent times. 

May IT PLEASE yOUR GRACE,—TI am to 
make my Lord Lincoln’s excuses for not 
writing, which, considering all things, a’n’t 
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bad ones. He has twice as much book, and 
desire to play as ever he had in his life, and 
can’tfindamoment’s leisure. From construing 
and pearcing Greek, he is gon to make verses, 
and from verses to prose, and from prose to 
Greek again ; what time for letters ? and what 
a change from Claremont! Nevertheless, ye 
number of boys in ye same case with himself 
makes ye pill go down, though it is a bitter 
one. He has been examined by ye doctor, 
and is placed in ye 4th form, last remove, till 
further trial, tho’ I am of opinion ’tis better to 
keep him there than to hurry him through the 
school too fast. 

This tremendous amount of Greek and 
composition in lower fourth, not a very 
lofty division of the school, is imposing ; 
and no doubt Lord Lincoln’s parents were 
proud of, if alarmed by, the prose and the 
verses, and all this Jearcing (a happy 
blunder) of crabbed Greek. 

The Eton apotheosis of the head-master 
was not attained till the beginning of the 
present century in the person of Dr. 
Keate. Provosts had been sinking, and 
the head-masters rising, in importance for 
some time previously ; but Keate was one 
of those energetic and whimsical figures 
which seize upon the popular imagination. 
He was not of the heroic kind. Noth- 
ing in the least resembling the reputation 
of Dr. Arnold has ever been known in 
Eton. Perhaps its greater size prevents 
the growth of so intense a personal in- 
fluence, or perhaps it is simply that Provi- 
dence has never favoured the greater in- 
stitution with a person worthy of such 
domination. Nobody can doubt the at- 
tachment of Etonians to their school, or 
their readiness to display, at least in their 
earlier days, a very promising inclination 
to find in a popular master every quality 
that young imaginations can demand, or 
are ready to supply. But no hero, fram- 
ing and shaping the minds about him, has 
ever appeared on the banks of the 
Thames, which is somewhat curious. 
Keate has had no congregation of neo- 
phytes to spread his honour and glory; 
but he swayed the school like the captain 
of a ship, keeping it in a state of half- 
amused, half-alarmed subjection, a droll 
little figure, birch in hand, which he was 
always ready to use at a moment’s notice, 
—testy, intemperate, severe, just, honest, 
kind-hearted, and ludicrous, an embodi- 
ment of living paradox such as the world 
is always glad to meet with. Dr. Keate 
got his appointment in 1809, on the suc- 
cession of the suave and courtly Goodall 
to the provost’s somewhat diminished 
throne, and held it for a quarter of a cen- 
tury to the amusement of all England, and 
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with results of the most encouraging de- 
scription so far as Eton was concerned, 
where he stormed and flogged himself 
into the very highest popularity. What this 
popularity rested upon, it seems rather hard 
to say, except upon the whimsicality and 
unfailing fund of amusement which even 
the boys between the floggings found in 
the fiery little despot, whose very appear- 
ance, in the “ fancy dress partly resembling 
the costume of Napoleon, partly that of a 
widow-woman” which Mr. Kinglake hu- 
morously describes, was full of character- 
istic absurdity, defiant of and indifferent to 
ridicule. 

The school was regulated in his day by 
the same rules, customs, and text-books 
which had prevailed during the previous 
century, and it is clear that he took no 
steps to improve these. The standards 
of education were not high, nor were the 
assistant masters distinguished; but in 
default of brilliant gifts or great power as 
a master, Keate had character, which is 
of all endowments the one most univer- 
sally and“immediately acknowledged both 
among boys and men. Nowhere could 
there have been found a more trenchant 
and decided human being. By this 
means he impressed himself upon the 
place and the age, and the memory of his 
pupils —a man whose very outline is un- 
mistakable, whose actions are all so like 
him that he has, of course, been saddled 
with the responsibility of many which are 
merely happy inventions, so easy was it 
to copy the kind of thing which every- 
body knew he would do. Much more in- 
teresting and fine developments of nature 
are thrown into the shade always by this 
clean-cut realism which requires no divi- 
nation, but forces a, conception of itself 
upon the meanest capacity; but Keate’s 
birch was as inseparable from him as his 
character. “Blessed are the pure in 
heart,” said the quaint little despot, wiih 
his shaggy eyebrows and fiery glances. 
“ Mind that; it’s your duty to be pure in 
heart. If you are not pure in heart, I’ll 
flog you.” Another anecdote narrates 
how a boy, who had been wrongly con- 
demned, brought forward an a/zbz,; “but 
this did not save him: for as he enumer- 
ated his actions in detail, Keate inter- 
posed, at the end of every sentence, 
‘Then I'll flog you for that!’” It is 
also told of him that, having accidentall 
received the names of a number of candi- 
dates for confirmation ona slip of paper 
like that used for the “bill,” which usual- 
ly contains the names of the condemned, 
he insisted upon flogging through the 
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list of catechumens, laying on his strokes 
all the more heavily on the ground that 
the boys were setting up a most irrever- 
ent plea to evade punishment. The hot- 
headed haste which would not pause even 
to ascertain the truth or falsehood of such 
an excuse, is poorly compensated by the 
drollery of the incident, at which, how- 
ever, it is impossible not to laugh. 

That such uncompromising discipline 
should have subdued the school in every 
moment of rebellion, and got the upper 
hand of a great many boyish attempts at 
resistance, is certainly true; but it is 
equally true that the rebellions which re- 
quired such settlement are very much 
concentrated within Keate’s days, and 
were probably as much produced as they 
were settled by his unfailing birch. On 
One occasion, when a whole division was 
threatened with punishment, and had 
made up its mind to resist, the energetic 
head-master solved the difficulty by send- 
ing the respective tutors to fetch the boys 
to him at night out of bed, and flogging 
them thus triumphantly in detail with per- 
fect success — more than eighty of them 
exercising his accustomed arm at that un- 
likely moment, when combination and or- 
ganized resistance was impossible. The 
incident is very odd, and the triumph was 
incontestable ; but then, under no master 
but Keate did a whole division ever swear 
resistance before — and this ought to be re- 
corded on the other side. However, per- 
sistent character, especially when it has 
so much of the comic element combined 
with it, always makes an impression; 
and up to this moment Keate is the man 
whom the ordinary reader will remember 
as the most notable representative of 
Eton. That such a droll head-master has 
ever flourished before or after him, as 
well as none so characteristic and remark- 
able, it is unnecessary to say. 

The Newcastle Scholarship was found- 
ed in 1829, during Keate’s reign, and has 
ever since remained the chief distinction 
which can. be gained at Eton. It is in- 
deed the only intellectual struggle which 
may be said to move the school to in- 
terest. In the higher divisions, at least, 
the discussion of who are likely to get a 
place in the “Select” is almost as ani- 
mated as that more generally exciting 
question, who is to be in the eleven; 
though indeed we fear this is saying al- 
most too much. It is, at least, the only 
distinction which approaches within a hun- 
dred miles, in social importance, of the 
all-imposing dignity of the eleven or the 
eight. : 
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' Dr. Keate’s - successor, Dr. Hawtrey, a 


man as refined and elegant in mind as the 
other was abrupt and hasty, was, however, 
the first reforming head-master of Eton. 
He it was who introduced, or permitted to 
be introduced, in a faltering and tentative 
way, into the school the study of mathe- 
matics, which has now taken so important a 
place ; and it was he who helped to abolish 
the crying evil of the “ Long Chamber.” It 
is almost incredible that the abuses of this 
Long Chamber should have been in act- 
ual existence until so late a period as 1846, 
—the collegers—first object of the 
founder’s care, and by far the most im- 
portant portion of the school, if its orig- 
inal institution was taken into considera- 
tion — being huddled together, up to that 
date, as they were in the fifteenth century, 
with no attempt to improve their lodging, 
and very little to conform even their fare 
to the changes of the time. The Long 
Chamber had accommodation for fifty-two 
boys, who were crowded together without 
any possibility of privacy. 


Chairs and tables did not exist, except for 
the privileged few, and the wind whistled 
through the gaping casements, Candlesticks 
were made by folding a leaf torn out of a 
schoolbook, and cutting a hole in the middle 
of it to receive a candle. A college servant 
was supposed to sweep the room daily, to 
make the beds, and, in winter, to light the 
fires ; but this was all, and he did not sleep on 
the premises. _ In point of fact, the lower boys 
always had to make the beds of the sixteen 
seniors ; and also to fetch water for them over- 
night from the pump in Weston’s Yard. They 
themselves, and members of the fifth form, 
had no chance of washing in college. From 
9 A.M. till early school on the following morn- 
ing, the collegers were left to do as they 
pleased, free from any sort of supervision: 
The food which the college provided was in 
its way as bad as the accommodation. The 
dinner in the middle of the day invariably con- 
sisted of mutton, potatoes, bread, and beer, 
with the addition of a pudding on Sundays, 
For those who got the first cuts the mutton 
was good enough, though dreadfully monot- 
onous ; but the younger boys fared badly. 
few hours later cold mutton was served up 
under the name of supper, to the few who 
cared tocome. The college did not provide 
any breakfast or tea. “In 1834,” wrote a 
critic, not untruly, “the inmates of a work- 
house or jail are better fed and lodged than 
the scholars of Eton.” As a matter of fact, 
almost every colleger hired a room in the 
town, technically “ out of bounds ” — and, as 
such, neither recognized nor visited by any 
master — wherein to have his breakfast and 
tea, and prepare his lessons. This of coursé 
added to the collegers’ expenses, which could 
never be reckoned at less than £80 a year. 
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Boys whose parents could not pay for a private 
room, “underwent privations that might have 
broken down a cabin-boy, and would be 
thought inhuman if inflicted upon a galley- 
slave.” 


It is an unfortunate-kind of conserva- 
tism’ which clings to such painful tradi- 
tions of the past simply because it is the 
past; and yet it is a kind which is always 
to be found in old institutions, to the great 
discredit and disadvantage of that en- 


-lightened conservatism which understands 


how to reform. These evils were amend- 
ed in 1846, chiefly by the exertions of 
Provost Hodgson, who devoted himself to 
this effort and. carried it out successfully ; 
the king’s scholars: being thus placed on a 
footing of equality in respect to comfort 
with the other members of the school, to 
whom they are almost invariably equal in 
birth and breeding, and superior in intelli- 


ye and industry; the tradition of work 


ing as completely identified with “col- 
lege,” as that of easy idleness, unfortu- 
nately, is or has been with the school in 
general. It is extraordinary to think, not- 
withstanding the miserable accommoda- 
tion thus provided, and all the hardships 
involved, how great was the competition 
for these scholarships, at least in earlier 
times; the advantages, however, were 

eat, involving not only the education at 

ton, such as it was, but an easy trans- 
ference without any troublesome test of 
examination to the corresponding scholar- 
ships in King’s College, Cambridge, the 
other great institution of Henry VI., and 
in due time a fellowship there; which re- 
conducted the scholar back again if he 
chose, to such power and emolument as 
was to be had at Eton. The same rou- 
tine continues still to some degree, though 
strict examinations have become the rule; 
and though the tradition which made a 
“King’s man” the natural candidate for 
every vacant place in the school has be- 
gun to yield to the universal competition 
of the times. Still, however, all but the 
last generation of masters at Eton have 
been almost as a matter of course fellows 
of King’s. 

Mr. Maxwell Lyte gives a spirited ac- 
count of the remarkable institution of 
Montem, the triennial saturnalia or carni- 
val of the school, which, however, was 
abolished as a fruitful source of abuses 
by the same public-spirited and courageous 
head-master Hawtrey, by this time ad- 
vanced to the position of provost. This 
was done to the general satisfaction of 
everybody concerned, the school behav- 
ing, as the school often does in an emer- 
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gency, with a judgment and good senge 
worthy of maturer intelligences, and mak- 
ing no stand for the indulgence after the 
evils of its continuance had been pointed 
out. In this, as in many other points 
which we cannot pause to point out, the 
book before us gives a most satisfactory 
account of the progress of an institution 
which, coming humbly into being under 
the mild king’s shadow, when kings them- 
selves lived roughly, and when the art of 
grammar was the highest education dreamt 
of, has followed faithfully the rising fot- 
tunes of the nation, and progressed: and 
expanded along with it. A handful of 
“ poor and indigent scholars,” “a college 
of sad priests,” sparingly endowed, has 
grown into one of the largest and wealtb- 
iest of English institutions. The “sad 
priests’? have been converted long ere 
now into rubicund and comfortable famil 

men, and are just on the point of yielding 
their places altogether to the newly-ap- 
pointed lay governors; but the new gener- 
ations still jostle each other through the 
old quadrangle, and stream into King 
Henry’s beautiful chapel, the only por- 
tion ‘of the institution which has been 
preserved without change — as perhaps it 
is the only one in which change would be 
the reverse. of an advantage. It is long 
now since there have been more hundreds 
of boys in the school than there were tens 
in Henry’s foundation — boys a thousand 
times better cared for, more luxurious, 
more fortunate, better taught; for whose 
accommodation we of the modern centu- 
ries have cleverly built new schools that 
are like railway stations, and new houses 
that are a happy compound of the work- 
house and the barrack. But the old build- 
ings retain their grave and natural beauty 
unimpaired. In all other arts we may 
have progressed, but in this art we have 
made anything but progress. All that wé 
have done to the beautiful collegiate 
church, popularly called Eton Chapel, has 
been to cover up its mural paintings by in- 
different canopy work, after having made 
considerable cheimaes in. the wise enter- 
prise of sweeping them off altogether. 
Otherwise this fine building is as it was 
delivered over to England by its founder, 
the only thing from which incapacity hap- 
pily staves off our meddling fingers —a 
work in which the fifteenth century was 
perfect, but of which we have lost the se- 
cret. Of this, and of many other pic- 
turesque corners of the old architecture, 
besides some charming views upon the 
river, always young and always fresh, 





which no antiquity can change, Mr. Dela- 
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motte, the able and graceful illustrator of 
Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s work, has given us a 
large number of examples. These charm- 
ing pictures will recall many a delight to 
the old Etonian; and the book altogether 
is one which the sons of Eton, always 
affectionate and admiring, will appreciate 
to the bottom of their hearts. 

There are a few small errors in the 
brief paragraphs appropriated to the 
recent history of Eton which it would be 
ill-natured to point out; and its present 
condition is but little touched upon in the 
present volume, though it would be natu- 
rally to the present. generation the most 
interesting chapter of all. Great changes 
have happened within the old institution ; 
but there seems little appearance that 
Eton will either fall off in any noticeable 
way, or that she will take any leading or 
initiative part in the future history of edu- 
cation, any more than she has done in the 
past. Her position has always been 
rather that of a representative than that of 
a leader. She has followed the general 
advance of instruction rather than marched 
in the van, as was natural for the chosen 
instructress of those classes to which 
many other things are more, or at least 
equally, important than technical educa- 
tion. The cultivation of those qualities 
which regulate all intercourse between 
man and man, and which are so important 
to the future rulers of the world, those del- 
icate sciences of savoir faire and savoir 
vivre, which have scarcely acquired names 
in our vulgar tongue, have been flatter- 
ingly supposed to form a large portion of 
her system of instruction: at all events, 
the world has gone upon the idea that this 
was the case, and that knowledge of its 
manifold and complicated self was one of 
the great faculties of its pet school. Thus 
Eton has been rather a gauge of the intel- 
lectual advance of the country than one 
of its impulses; a test much fitter than 
any exceptional standard of individuals, 
the highest of whom is almost always in 
advance of his age. A vast school like 
Eton cannot be in advance of its age. It 
has all the wés zzerti@ of wealth and long 
establishment to hold it back, and bonds 
of tradition which are too dear, even to 
those who see their disadvantages, to be 
lightly broken. Thus its advances have 
been very slow, and often made with 
forced and unharmonious action. Recent 
legislation has altered fundamentally the 
constitution of the school without being 
able to subdue those peculiarities of its 
ancient character, and the result is, for the 
moment at least, of a somewhat anomalous 
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and wonderful description. A forced 
crop of new studies, modern sciences 
rushing in to jostle that old patriarchal 
science of numbers which had but just 
attained some real confidence in its posi- 
tion, itself a stranger and novice in regions 
given up to the “art of grammar” from 
time immemorial, have at least all the 
prejudices of the day in their favour. But 
how the new experiments in government, 
already unsuccessfully tried in other 
schools, are to answer here, remains a 
question. 

Putting, however, these politics of the 
subject aside, and looking at Eton from 
its external aspect only, it is curious to 
note how the broadest, fullest, most happy 
development of boyish life that the world 
has ever known, should have burst out of 
that homely bud of King Henry’s semi- 
monastic foundation. Between the spare 
living, hard commons, bare lodging, cold 
and dark and monotonous, through which 
the original “ poor and indigent scholars ” 
struggled into their little bit of learning, 
what a contrast to the abundant, luxuri- 
ous, sunshiny existence, full of variety and 
brightness, which makes his time at Eton 
the happiest time of a boy’s life! The 
cosy little comfortable room in which he 
has all his treasures round him, his pictures 
and little decorations, his books, his 
tokens of home; the constant exercise, 
which keeps him healthy and lively — 
games of all manly kinds, pursued with 
more stir of mind and emulation than are 
the studies; the studies themselves, ac- 
companied by careful guidance all through 
— his tutor always at hand to be consulted 
on every difficulty and protect him in 
every scrape —and carried on in rooms, 
every bit of wall in which is marked with 
names now known over all the world, and 
which have all the prestige of antiquity 
and importance about them; the fine fields 
and trees; the beautiful river; the dis- 
tinctions of all sorts to be won; the social 
grades to be ascended, —no life could be 
more full. The Eton boy has the life of a 
public man before he has reached his 
nineteenth year. If he gets into “a good 
set” to begin with, his. progress upward 
is as easily marked as might be that of 
a young diplomat or soldier. At first the 
distinctions of work, indeed, tell little; 
and a clever small boy, if he is not careful 
to avoid the reputation of a “sap,” may 
find himself arrested in his social progress 
by his very talents. But as soon as he 
gets a place in his house eleven, and is 
entitled to “his colours,” he has got his 
start in that great career; after which the 
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boats and the field, the eleven or the 
eight, are steps of rank which rise before 
him, a succession of distinctions. On the 
other hand, by the time he has reached 
“the first hundred,” talent begins to tell, 
and even supposing he has never got any 
“colours” at all, and cannot “do” any- 
thing, he has still a chance of fame from 
character and ability; though mere intel- 
lectual gifts without some weight of char- 
acter fail generally to make much impres- 
sion on the school. Then comes the 
struggle for the Newcastle, which is, as 
we have said, the great intellectual excite- 
ment of the school — the summer examin- 
ation of the first hundred —and the glor 
and responsibilities of sixth form; bal- 
anced, alas! more than balanced, on the 
athletic side by distinctions more easily 
understood —the prizes of the yearly 
match at Lord’s, and the yearly boat-race 
at Henley. Then comes “ Pop” and the 
“Eton society,” club and parliament of 
those acknowledged superiors of the 
school, whose influence is more potent 
than that of the authorities themselves. 
Often, indeed, boys not of the first rank 
get hoisted into “ Pop” by special athletic 
distinctions, while boys renowned for 
scholarship alone are kept back; but 
scarcely any lads of real character and 
ability fail to get admission sooner or 
later. No member of Parliament occupies 
a prouder position than does the sixth- 
form boy who isa member of Pop, and 
upon whom the common crowd look with 
admiration as a “ swell” — who speaks in 
the debates in that famous assembly, and 
is responsible in some degree for the dis- 
cipline of the school, and walks about the 
Eton streets with a frank consciousness 
of his own importance which attends no 
other stage in life. Few if any boys who 
begin life badly, who are in an indifferent 
“set,” whose tastes are low, or their con- 
duct bad, ever reach within speaking dis- 
tance of this oligarchy. They have thus, 
as we have said, an entire public life be- 
fore they reach the age of manhood, and 
can scarcely fail to learn something of 
those arts of government which are so 
precious in after-life, as well as of the self- 
control which accompanies responsibility. 
The multitude never get so far at all; but 
then the multitude never in any case at- 
tains a supreme position, and ordinary 
mortals cannot hope without effort or exer- 
tion to become kings of men. 

And happy is the lot even of that undis- 
tinguished multitude. What if it has 
“pupil-room” to think of now and then, 
and hard copies of verses and tedious 
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“construing” to go through with “ m’ tu- 
tor” before the lesson is done in school; 
has it not “after twelves” and “after 
fours,” in which nothing but pleasure has 
any claim upon the happy hours; and bet- 
ter still, that summer “after six,” when 
heaven and earth conspire to make the 
urchins blessed? Then with a rush the 
black-coated boys disappear, and all the 
place is still for a breathless minute ; when 
back they pour “ changed ” in every shade 
of grey, in straw hats or caps, in eas 
boating or cricket shoes, as motley a mul- 
titude as five minutes since they were 
monotonous and uniform. How gay the 
place becomes all about, the playing-fields 
all bright with house-colours, and “ Six- 
penny” so covered that “ you can scarce 
see the grass for” boys; while up the 
river for a good mile there is nothing to 
be seen but boats big and small, outrig- 
gers, gigs, fours, and pairs, keeping with 
minutest correctness their “side ” as they 
flit up and down, now and then swamping 
for. mere fun if the evening is very warm, 
training for races, coaching their neigh- 
bours, playing every freak that the imagi- 
nation can suggest! Lock-up is not till 
nine; and how long those soft evenings 
are, the sunshine lingering on the great 
dream-castle of Windsor, and loath to 
leave the old red turrets which have seen 
sO many generations at play under those 
elms! Winter is not quite so sweet; for 
even when luxury and comfort have gone 
as far as possible, and when the fire is lit 
to dress by, and the last moment of possi- 
ble rest allowed, it cannot but be dark at 
seven o’clock on a December morning, 
and it cannot be but cold work sallying 
forth to school at that unchristian hour; 
but this is a grievance common to all who 
suffer under the misfortune of being young 
enough to go to school; and what morta 
can be happier than the moving mass of 
mud who twists himself out of the “bully” 
on the football-field without even a collar- 
bone broken or an arm out of joint, with 
the proud consciousness that he has gained 
a goal for his house ? 

This is what King Henry’s little band 
of choristers have come to. They have a 
highly trained and highly paid choir of 
their own nowadays, who sing Handel and 
Mozart for them with as much science and 
care as any cathedral choir. If they do not 
absolutely set themselves against the proc- 
ess, they are almost sure to acquire some 
scholarship on their way through the 
school; and even if they do, they will still 
get a great deal of happiness out of it, 
which is something. Lucky boys! If . 
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they do not spend:a kindly thought, now 
and then on the sad and sickly prince up 
yonder at Windsor, who created this 
school for them and all its delights, they 
do that “pious founder” cruel injustice. 
He was the weakling of his race; but not 
the strongest of them has left behind him 
a piece of work which has lasted so well 
or been so successful as the college of 
our blessed Lady at Eton, which has flour- 
ished for more than four centuries, and 
shows every intention of flourishing for 
twice as many more, should the world and 
England last as long. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DILEMMA, 


CHAPTER LIII. 


Ir was in the little inn-parlour, last 
occupied perchance by some light-hearted 
pleasure-party halting awhile during, a 
boating excursion on the river, that the 
unfortunate Falkland told in faltering sen- 
-tences the strange story of his deliverance 
to the bewildered friend who sat listening 
to the sad tale, his heart too full of sorrow 
and emotion to find room for words of 
comfort or consolation. 

Lying in the narrow street of Mustapha- 
bad on the eventful evening which brought 
succour to the residency garrison; hav- 
ing fallen from his horse while gallantl 
leading the assault against the rebel sol- 
diery; grievously wounded and almost in- 
sensible from the blows which had left 
their awful marks on the mutilated feat- 
ures —on that noble face which had 
served as.a beacon throughout the defence 
of the residency to animate the _garri- 
son, — Falkland knew not what had hap- 
pened to him till he became aware that 
his mangled body was being carried over 
the plain in a closed palanquin. There 
was a halt at one time, through one fiery 
afternoon, when the palanquin was brought 
within some house, and he hoped, so far 
as he had the power of forming hopes, 
that be had been set down to die. 
The halt was made, as he heard after- 
wards, while the fate of the rebel nawab 
remained in suspense, whose trial and 
execution have been recounted in’ these 
pages. It was thought by the fugitives 
that the nawab might make terms for his 
life by disclosing their possession of the 
captive ; but when the news came of his 
execution, the gang which had escaped 
hurried off with their prisoner, making for 
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the swamps and‘forests at the foot of the 
great mountains. 
. How could he describe the sufferings 
he endured? At first, indeed, the stupor 
in which he lay saved hith from conscious- 
ness of his condition; but after a time, he 
knew not how long, he came to be aware 
of the dreadful state of his. wounds, 
“But why try to describe what no words 
can tell?” said the unfortunate sufferer; 
“T was in that state when all desire of life 
had left me, all care for escape and return 
to home and friends; I prayed only for 
death : but yet, although in this loathsome 
state, I had still enough of the man left in 
me to withhold from taking my own life. 
Thus went on the dreadful days. How 
mortal man could have borne it, looking 
back on what I passed through, I hardly 
understand. Sometimes a merciful insen- 
sibility came over me; but then after a 
time I would awake again to the horrors 
of my ccndition. My captors were not all 
brutal; one man especially did his best to 
tend me in his rough fashion: but most of 
them shuddered as they passed my way, 
as well they might; and even if all had 
been humane, there could be little done to 
help the wounded. There were many of 
the party scarce able to drag themselves 
along for their wounds; even rags were 
scarce, and we seldom remained halted 
for a single night. At times my memory 
failed me altogether, and I forgot what | 
had been; forgot that I had—that I had 
a wife, mourning, perchance, my death‘ 
but one thing I had at last the sanity and 
strength to do, to cut off the mangled arm 
which lay rotting by my side;” and rais- 
ing, as he spoke, the dete which he still 
wore, Falkland showed the sleeve of his 
coat hanging loose from his left shoulder. 
“ From that time,” he continued, “I be- 
gan to mend slowly. I could swallow 
ood, and sometimes, when our fugitive 
party halted, I was able to sit up; and 
now for the first time I came to realize the 
possibility that I might recover, and a de- 
sire to escape from my captors began to 
possess me. Our party was greatly di- 
minished ; many had died, some had made 
off, several were killed, for they, too, were 
subject to attack and plunder by the vil 
lagers for the sake of the money and jew- 
els they were supposed to carry about 
with them. And now the leaders began 
to sound me about terms of ransom. We 
had been joined at different times by other 
fugitives, and some of the band were now, 
I believe, the chiefs of the rebellion, to 
whom no mercy would be shown, but who 
they themselves believed would be hunted 
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down by the avenging and victorious Brit- 
ish, unless they could offer sufficient terms 
to induce the government to forego its 
just revenge. They thought they held 
this pledge in me; and so strong is the 
desire for life in even those who have 
least to live for, that I found myself ready 
to listen to their proposals. 

“The scheme was to send a messenger 
to the nearest British territory with a let- 
ter from me, — that they would give 
me up if assured of their own lives. 
There was great doubt and hesitation 
about taking this step; they feared that if 
my existence and their whereabouts were 
known, the government would be incited 
to further efforts in pursuit, and that I 
might be recovered and themselves caught 
without making terms. Thus they could 
not determine what to do. I did not show 
any eagerness to fall into their plans, for I 
did not know the history of these men, 
and how far they might have steeped 
themselves in crime too deep to be ex- 
piated by my ransom; and bitterer than 
to perish in the wilderness would have 
been a refusal of the government to rescue 
me On these terms. 

“ They wanted me to write in the Per- 
sian character that they might know what 
I said; I refused to write except in En- 
glish; thus for several days the negotia- 
tion made no progress. 

“ But with the prospect of deliverance, 
the love of life grew stronger. My sen- 
ses, so long chilled to the miseries of the 
life I was leading, were awakening te the 
desire for escape; and the sort of plan I 
had in my mind might have been carried 
out, but fora slight thing that happened 
one day. ae 

“The palanquin-bearers, by this time, 
had all died or run away, and the women 
of their zenanas, whom the fugitives were 
carrying with them, and myself, were trav- 
elling on some miserable ponies, when, on 
fording a little stream at the foot of the 
mountains, I got off my pony to drink. 
The water ran bright and clear, reflecting 
every object like a mirror; and stooping 
down on the bank I loosened the bandage 
from my face, and then I saw — O good 
God!— I saw for the first time that fate 
had cut me off forever from all that made 
life dear.” 

As Falkland said these words he pushed 
—whether by design or chance —the 
large-brimmed hat which he was wearing 
from off his head, and displayed the 
ghastly sight which had so far been par- 
tially covered, and of which Yorke had 
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time of their first meeting. The right 
side of the face was not maimed, but con- 
torted; but the left side was defaced by 
awful scars, and a deep hollow marked the 
socket of the sightless eye. Happily he 
could not see the involuntary shudder of 
his sorrowing friend. 

“From that moment,” continued the 
unhappy man, “I cast away all thought of 
rescue. To return home seemed then to 
be worse than any death; and to my poor 
puzzled brain it seemed as if I must wan- 
dera ragged fugitive about these jungles 
till God should give me arelease. Why I 
did not myself put an end to my wretched 
existence I hardly know, nor on what 
grounds I justified myself in prolonging it. 
It is deemed a noble thing to give up life 
for one’s country —why not, then, to save 
those whom we hold dearest from pain and 
sorrow, and perhaps worse? But the nar- 
row groove of sentiment in which we are 
taught to think restrained me, and the 
time went by when I could with reason 
have laid hands upon myself. 

“ How at last I got away, with the two 
men who had treated me better than the 
others, and who wanted to separate from 
the rest of the party, would be too long to 
tell. We went always northward, some- 
time in danger and hard pressed, at others 
well treated. My condition, I suppose, 
made me an object of pity; for ‘no Euro- 
pean has ever before or since passed 
through those parts with life. One of the 
khans especially treated us well. My two 
companions took service in his army, and 
he gave me money to pursue my journey. 
By his help, and that of the good Jesuit 
missionaries on the road, I made my way at 
last down the great river to the seaboard. 
How long the weary journey took I know 
not; the count of time often failed me. 

“ Arrived on the coast, I was received 
by the Catholic bishop, to whose cave I 
had been commended, and with this good 
man I passed some weeks —or it may 
have been months — getting the rest I 
sorely needed. As he was a foreigner, 
and did not speak English, it was easy to 
keep the secret of my identity ; but to him, 
I think, I should have made known my 
name, for I was in need of money, and 
could at once have procured it from the 
bankers there on saying who I was; but I 
wanted — you will understand what I 
wanted —to know first whether others 
were still dependent on me whom it might 
be needful to assist. 

“The English merchants at this seaport 
used to send the bishop the Indian papers ; 
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for although he had kept my arrival secret, 
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and I saw no European but’ himself, the { pose, and once more appeared. among 


rumour had got abroad that a refugee 
from the mutiny had arrived there over- 
land down the great river; and great sym- 
pathy, I understood, was shown, as well as 
curiosity, for further particulars of the 
journey. But the only newspapers avail- 
able were of too recent date for my pur- 
pose ; there was no allusion to the events 
I had taken part in. I could read with 
pride that the mutiny was being sup- 
pressed, and our cause triumphant through- 
out the land; but there were no tidings of 
— of the one person whose fate was bound 
up with mine. I could not tell if she were 
alive or dead. 

“In that state I remained irresolute ; at 
times, indeed, I think I must have lost 
my senses, for the memory of what passed 
while at that place is almost blank: but I 
had determined at last to write to—to 
her, to tell her of my escape, and bid her 
farewell forever, and then announcing my- 
self to the government to make a provis- 
ion for her comfort, keeping a trifle for 
myself to live upon in some retirement ; 
and I had even written the letters for the 
purpose, and was preparing to embark for 
Europe —for I thought that when she 
heard of my escape and condition she 
would want to make a duty of coming to 
me, and I was determined to spare her the 
shock and the sacrifice — when one day 
the steamer arrived from Calcutta. The 
friendly merchant, as usual, sent the good 
bishop a pile of Indian papers, and in it 
I saw — you know what, her marriage ! 

“Yorke, I do not blame her. I was 
punished for my folly and selfishness. I 
might have known that her heart was 
always with her cousin; but I took advan- 
tage of my friendship with her father to 
press my suit, while that man was kept at 
a distance, both absent and discredited. 
What was I, to fasten my withered old 
body to that fresh young creature? What 
more natural than that, after a decent in- 
terval, she should turn to her first love? 
I blame her not: while she was mine, no 
wife could be more loyal; but now I can 
see only too plainly that her love for me 
was far different from the passionate devo- 
tion I felt for her. No words can tell 
how dearly I loved her. 

“ This news decided my fate. She must 
be saved from disgrace, at any rate. My 
escape must now remain a secret forever. 
She did not want for money, so the one 
motive which might have led me to divulge 
it no longer remained. I left the shelter 
of the good bishop’s house, having bor- 
rowed with his help sufficient for my pur- 





my fellow-men; but people understood my 
reason for concealing my features, and no 
one sought to force my confidence. I 
took ship for Europe, and wandered about, 
seeking for health I could not find, visiting 
old scenes full of tender associations, 
avoiding my own countrymen. I had 
enough for my small wants. A modest 
property had passed to a cousin of mine; 
to him alone have.I divulged myself: it 
is agreed that he shall keep my secret, and 
retain a portion of the estate. 

“Thus the time has gone on. How 
long it has been I hardly , ont at times 
my memory fails me altogether. Do you 
know, Yorke, that until we met just now 
I had forgotten your very existence, al- 
though the residency days are fresh 
enough in other respects ; my mind, I sup- 
pose, is so full of certain things that there 
is. no room for more. Now since we have 
met, I remember all about you, and what 
a gallant share you took in the defence. 

“You will ask what am I doing here, 
and how my being here accords with my 
vaunted resolutions. I might have gone 
on in retirement to the end of the few days 
that remain for me, when I met our old 
friend Mackenzie Maxwell. It was at 
some baths where I had gone to see if I 
could get relief from the torture from this 
remnant of a limb that afflicts me at 
times; he recognized me, and betrayed 
the discovery as you did. From him I 
learnt of Kirke’s downfall, and of his 
leaving India, and that he had taken serv- 
ice in Egypt. He was well placed there, 
Maxwell said, and was to send money reg- 
ularly home, and Olivia —and her children 
— would not want; Maxwell was in corre- 
spondence with her. Do you know, Yorke, 
I felt glad to hear they were separated; 
I even found myself wishing that Kirke 
might never return, and she be left a wid- 
ow again. 

“ Maxwell and I soon parted: he was 
very good, and wanted to nurse me and 
have me to live with him; but this could 
not be. The secret would be found out; 
besides, a leper such as I am is not fit to 
live with anybody. So we parted, but he 
was to send me word if any help was 
needed. And that is what has brought 
me to England. The remittances from 
Egypt soon stopped; Kirke has marched 
far away into Upper Egypt, and no news 
has come of him for many weeks. She 
draws his half-pay, which he got when he 
left the army; but what is that? And for 
her too, brought up in luxury, and never 
taught to think about money! She was 
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in actual want when Maxwell found her 
out again. Poor child! she may have 
been ashamed to tell him she was in debt, 
and so put off writing. It was only the 
other day he found her living in this poor 
cottage. 

“T could not be brave enough to stay 
away any longer. Maxwell would do what 
is needful, but I could not let my —my 
wife be a burden on him. We are carry- 
ing out a little plan which will place her 
in comparative comfort. She came here 
from miserable London lodgings in the 
autumn; the place is damp and cold for 
her, but she could not pay her way from it 
again. Maxwell has now found a suitable 
home in a better climate, where she will 
move immediately. He has gone to make 
the final arrangements.” 

Such was the tale told by the unhappy 
man, the wreck of the gallant Falkland, to 
the sorrowful listener. Not all at once, or 
in one continuous story; only by degrees 
did the unfortunate sufferer find words, 
and the listener was too stricken with 
grief at first to press him with inquiries: 
but after a time Falkland was able to pro- 
ceed with his narrative, and Yorke to help 
him on by asking questions; and in the 
influence, perhaps, of the sympathy of his 
newly-found friend, and the long silence 
broken, the once proud and reserved man 
at last overcame the difficulty of speak- 
ing, and for many hours of the long even- 
ing the two sat together in the little par- 
lour, by the dim firelight, while Falkland 
told the sad story of which an abstract has 
here been given. 

“No,” said he, in reply to a question 
put by his friend, “I have no purpose to 
disclose myself. From the terror which 
such a discovery would cause her in every 
way she shall of course be saved. No, I 
did not come here to shock her with the 
dismal sight of my mutilated features; but 
1 could not resist the overwhelming de- 
sire which possesses me to look on her 
once more. I have been here two days, 
and she has not left the house. When 
Maxwell comes again he may be able to 
persuade her to take a walk with him past 
this house. The one desire which pos- 
sesses me is to see her sweet face once 
again, before I drag — away into 
some corner, to await the end which a 
merciful God will surely not defer much 
longer. Maxwell tried to dissuade me, 
but I felt that I could know no peace if I 
allowed this chance to pass away. I must 
see her dear face once more before I die. 
Sad it will be, and changed, I know, for 
he tells me she has suffered much; but it 
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is still the face of truth and innocence; 
and oh! Yorke, it is the one satisfaction 
I am allowed to feel as the innocent cause 
myself of her unhappy situation, that even 
if I had not come between her and her 
first love —for such I know now Kirke 
must have been — it would not have saved 
her from her present state of want and de- 
sertion.” 

It seemed to Yorke as if it added to the 
grotesque horror of the situation, that 
their conversation should have been in- 
terrupted by the entrance of the landlad 
bringing Falkland’s supper, and to te 
him that his own meal awaited him in the 
other room. She had evidently learnt so 
much of her lodger’s habits as to know 
that he wanted to be alone while taking 
food; and Yorke readily divining his wish, 
retired for a while, and notwithstanding 
the excitement of the situation, foun 
himself able to eat his own meal — found 
himself indeed hungry from his long fast, 
and discussing coolly with the landlady 
the commonplaces of the day,— doing so 
the more readily in order to divert the cu- 
riosity which she displayed on finding that: 
he was acquainted with the invalid gen- 
tleman, whose object in staying at the inn 
at such a season she naturally wanted to 
find out. 

And now, as the hours went on, spent 
chiefly by Yorke in listening to his com- 
panion, the time came for him to decide 
what to do for the night. It was only 
half an hour’s walk to “The Beeches,” 
but the house would probably be closed 
by that time, and his return so late 
might excite curiosity; while to pursue 
the business of the morning, as would.be 
expected of him if he went back to “ The 
Beeches,” would in his present frame of 
mind be utterly distasteful. Indeed, for 
the time, Yorke felt wholly unlike a lover ; 
his heart was too full of the emotions 
kindled by this sudden awakening of old 
associations to find room for the selfish 
pleasure of the hour. To stay at the inn, 
on the other hand, was hardly practicable, 
and Falkland was evidently tired and 
needing rest. Besides, Mrs. Polwheedle, 
whom all this time he had quite forgotten, 
might be in real distress and need of his 
services. So taking leave of his unfortu- 
nate friend, and promising to return again 
shortly, he started off on foot, there being 
no:-conveyance available, to catch the last 
train up to town from Shoalbrook; and 
hurrying along the muddy road, had time 
to think at leisure over the strange revela- 
tion which that day had brought before 





him, while almost dismayed to find him- 
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self reviewing it so calmly. The exercise 
was indeed a welcome relief to the ex- 
citement and distress of mind which this 
discovery had caused. Unhappy Falk- 
land! who could wish that his life had 
been spared? And so changed as he 
was in every way, not only in feature, 
but in manner and mind! Yorke remem- 
bered now, what had not struck him 
at the time, that his ill-starred friend 
had not once asked him a single question 
about himself, Everything thit had hap- 
pened since his own mistortune seemed 
to be a blank to him, save what affected 
the unhappy woman whose fate was bound 
up with his own forlorn existence. He 
was still as unselfish and noble minded as 
ever ; — was not his present life one con- 
tinued act of devotion and self-denial ? — 
but the Falkland he once knew would have 
turned the conversation away from his 
own adventures and interests to inquiries 
about the life andaims of hisfriend. But 
suffering and misfortune had broken down 
his once strong character. 

Such were the sad reflections that came 
uppermost to Yorke tramping through the 
mud and rain, till on reaching the station 
he took his seat in a carriage full of noisy 
people returning from some convivial en- 
tertainment at Castleroyal, who had evi- 
dently taken as much wine as they could 
carry, and whose boisterous merriment 
seemed like a devilish satire on the suffer- 
ings of the unhappy persons whom he had 
just left by the river-side — the unfortunate 
wife all unconscious in her loneliness of 
the presence of the still more unhappy 
husband, close by, but hiding from her. 

Arrived at his lodgings, and letting him- 
self in, Yorke went to his room without 
disturbing the people of the house, to lie 
tossing on his bed, recalling the sad scenes 
which he had witnessed, seeking in vain 
for a way of deliverance for the unfortu- 
nate husband and wife from the difficulty 
which beset them. But in the end nature 
asserted itself; young, healthy, and tired, 
he at last fell beta, and slept as soundly 
as if there had been nothing to disturb his 
rest. 





CHAPTER LIV. 


Ir was late when Yorke awoke next 
day; for the houskeeper, unaware of his 
return, had not called him, and the fore- 
noon was well advanced before he got to 
the hotel where Mrs. Polwheedle was 
staying. 

The lady was at home and received him 
in the public sitting-room, unoccupied at 
the time by any one else. Mrs. Pol- 
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wheedle, like the rest of the world, had 
grown older since he saw her last, more 
than seven years before, on the day follow- 
ing the relief of the residency, and was no 
longer to be called a middle-aged lady; 
but she carried her years well, and, at- 
tired in decent half-mourning, she seemed 
softer and pleasanter than of yore. Ac- 
costing her visitor with warmth as an old 
friend, she seemed suddenly to be quite 
affected at seeing him; and a certain 
amount of tearful:emotion on her part, and 
friendly condolence on his, had to be gone 
through before, on his taking a seat be- 
side her on a big velvet couch at the end 
of the large room, she plunged into the 
business which had led her to summon 
him. 

“Oh, Mr. Yorke,— Colonel Yorke, I 
mean —I beg your pardon I’m sure, but 
there have been so many changes since 
we met, and when my dear Polwheedle” 
—here the handkerchief came again into 
requisition, and Yorke waited patiently till 
she was able to proceed, — “ Oh, Colonel 
Yorke, I have seen — what do you think? 
—you will hardly believe me, but it is 
true — who do you think I have seen? | 
have seen him with my own eyes, — Falk- 
land, poor Falkland—that we all made 
sure was killed —come back to life !” and 
her emotion struggling with the excitement 
at having such news to communicate, Mrs. 
Polwheedle fairly burst into tears. 

“Yes,” she said, as soon as she was 
sufficiently composed to be able to find 
words again, “I am sure there is no mis- 
take about it; I wish there was, God for- 
give me for saying so. I was coming up 
from Tunbridge —I was staying there on 
a visit to the John Polwheedles — poor 
dear Polwheedle’s younger brother, you 
know — they have a very nice place, and 
keep their carriage, and everything very 
comfortable : well, I had got to the station 
and was looking after my luggage — for 
one is obliged to look after one’s own 
things in this country, with so many bad 
characters about — olen a lady, at least I 
don’t know that she was a lady exactly, 
but she was very well-dressed, with a real 
seal-skin jacket, trimmed with elegant fur; 
but Lor’ bless me! everybody dresses well 
in England nowadays, there is such heaps 
of money: well, this lady slipped and fell 
on the pavement —at least she would have 
fallen if a gentlemen had not caught her. 
He had on a large cloak and a big slouched 
hat. There she lay in his arms — his arm, 
I should say, for, poor fellow, he had lost 
the other; and of course a little crowd 
began to collect, and I was looking out for 
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my pockets, for it was just the time for the 
swell-mob to be at their tricks, when the 
gentleman says to her in a low voice, ‘ You 
are not much hurt, I hope?’ ‘ Not much, 
thank you,’ said the lady, in a mincing sort 
of way —at least I am sure she was not 
a lady, she had that dreadful cockney ac- 
cent —it’s worse than the chi-chi any day, 
and it’s my belief the falling down was all 
a sham,—‘not much hurt,’ she said; 
‘would you just help me to a cab ?’ 

*« Perhaps ae will kindly do what is 
needful,’ said the gentleman, turning round 
towards me —for I had come up quite 
close, you know, to see if I could be of 
use ; and before I could say a word he had 
handed her over to me, and had walked 
off, leaving me with this creature dangling 
in my arms. It’s my firm belief, Yorke, 
the woman was no better than she should 
be; for as soon as she found out it was 
one of her own sex who was holding her 
up, she rose and walked right away, with- 
out ever so much as saying ‘ Thank you,’ 
just as if there was nothing whatever the 
matter; no more, you may depend, there 
wasn’t. But, dear me, this is not what I 
wanted to tell you. It was about the gen- 
tleman. Colonel Yorke, if you’ll believe 
me, and if I never speak a word again, 
that gentleman was Falkland, as sure as 
lam a living widow. I knew him by his 
voice; you know what a nice voice he 
always had — low, but so clear ; I should 
have known that voice among a thousand : 
but when he turned round I saw one side 
of his face for an instant, the other was all 
bandaged up, and then I was sure of it, 
although it was dreadfully altered. As for 
me, I felt as if I was rooted to the ground, 
and I thought I should have fainted away ; 
in fact, it is a mercy something did not 
happen to me, being subject as I am to a 
flow of blood to the head; and when I got 
the use of my legs again he was gone. 

“You may fancy my state of mind. I 
came up to draw my pension—for you 
know I like to look after my own money 
matters myself, and save bankers’ bills — 
and here I am going on for the third day in 
town, and living in this expensive hotel too, 
and I have not been to the India Office yet ; 
and there are the Joneses in South Wales 
— they are relatives of my poor Jones, you 
know — expecting me to spend Christmas 
with them. I really don’t know what to 
do. I have written to Jane Polwheedle, 
that’s my sister-in-law ——” 

“Good heavens!” cried Yorke, inter- 
rupting her for the first time, “ you surely 
have not written to tell her of this dis- 
covery.” 
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“ Oh no, my dear colonel,” returned Mrs. 

Polwheedle, leans very sagacious. “I 
merely said that my nerves had been up- 
set by an accident I saw at the railway 
station; but I felt I must find some old 
friend to talk it over quietly with, or I 
should break down under the secret. I 
tried to find out Mackenzie Maxwell — he 
that was residency doctor at Mustapha- 
bad, se know, and a great friend of poor 
Falkland — but he has gone out of town, 
And then I thought of you. I heard you 
were in England, and I went to Senior’s 
and found that they were your agents, and 
that you were staying only afew miles off, 
and they promised to telegraph, and here 
you are; and I have scarcely been able to 
sleep a wink or touch a bit of food since 
this happened. And now I am sure I 
don’t know what is to be done.” 

Yorke asked if it was long since she 
had heard of the Kirkes. 

Not since Mrs. Kirke came to En- 
gland, was the reply. Kirke had written 
himself from Egypt, some time back, to 
say he hoped to pay what he owed her 
soon, and mentioned that his wife had 
gone on to England. 

“Then had Kirke borrowed money 
from you too?” 

“ No, it was a trifle his wife owed me; 
it was when we were living together in the 
hills —after we got away from the resi- 
dency, you know. Lor’ tiess you! she had 
no more notion of money thanachild; and 
if I had not taken her in to chum with me, 
and managed the housekeeping and all 
that, the servants would have robbed the 
very clothes off her back. Well, when 
the wedding-day came, there was a small 
balance due on the account, and she, poor 
thing, came to me and said that she had 
made over all her money to Kirke, and 
given him a memo. of the debt, for him to 
pay at once; and I daresay she believed 
he did pay it, but he didn’t: he got mar- 
ried and went off without paying me; and 
when I sent him a little reminder to Mus- 
taphabad, he wrote to put me off, and then 
the smash came, and I didn’t like to 
trouble them. But he wrote afterwards 
of his own accord from Egypt, as I said, 
although I have quite made up my mind 
never to see any more of my money.” 

“ How much was the amount?” 

“Well, it was about three hundred and 
seventy rupees — no great sum to be sure; 
still, as a poor widow myself ——” 

“That would be about thirty-seven 
pounds, wouldn’t it, Mrs. Polwheedle ? I 
have some funds which have been made 
available for meeting Mrs. — that is, for 
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meeting Kirke’s obligations of this sort, 
so you will allow me to discharge this one 
at once.” 

The good lady for an instant looked 
pleased at the idea of recovering the long- 
standing debt, but presently wagged her 
head with a knowing smile. “No, no,my 
young friend; I know where those avail- 
able funds come from. Your purse must 
be a pretty long one if it is to pay all that 
man’s debts, I can tell you. Of course I 
should like to see my money again; that’s 
only natural. I haven’t too much to live 
on, you know; only my widow’s pension, 
and the special allowance they give me on 
account of poor Polwheedle’s services, and 
his small savings, and the trifle left by 
poor Jones; still, I’m not going to take 
ond money. If you must give it to some- 

ody, give it to her, poor thing; she is 
sure to be ‘in want of it, wherever she is; 
for all she was so tall and grand-looking, 
she was as helpless as an infant about 
housekeeping and money matters, and is 
still, you may depend; and I’ll be bound 
that man in Egypt is not too free with his 
remittances.” 

“So you have no idea where Mrs. Kirke 
‘is?” said Yorke presently, asking himself 
whether her old acquaintance might not 
perchance be some help to the poor wife 
in her preseat distress, and yet doubtful 
as to the prudence of telling Mrs. Pol- 
wheedle what he knew. 

“T haven’t an idea; but I hope and 
trust she won’t meet poor Falkland, 
wherever she is. It would kill her, I do 
believe. Colonel Yorke, I was always 
against that second marriage. I mistrust- 
ed the man, for all he was such a hand- 
some man, ard such a fine soldier; and 
now this seems like a judgment on her for 
marrying so soon. Why, I was seven 
years a widow after I lost my poor Jones, 
before I accepted Polwheedle. He wanted 
me to shorten the time; but I was quite 
firm. There’s a want of delicacy, to my 
mind, in marrying again under seven 
years ; don’t you think so? After seven 
years it’s a different thing, of course; but 
a woman should be delicate before every- 
thing.” 

Presently the conversation came back 
to the subject of Yorke’s visit, and Mrs. 
Polwheedle for the first time expressed 
her surprise at what, if she had not been so 
full of her own story, might have struck 
her at first, that Yorke had not appeared 
so much astonished at her news as was to 
be expected. 

Then Yorke told her that he too had 
seen Falkland — the recognition, like hers, 
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having been accidental — and expected to 
see him again very shortly; although he 
evaded Mrs. Polwheedle’s very natural curi- 
osity to know where and how the meetin 
had happened. Falkland, he added, did 
not know that he had been recognized by 
anybody else ; for his sake and for Olivia’s, 
the secret must be kept; and he used all 
the earnestness of manner he could sum- 
mon for the occasion, in exhorting Mrs, 
Polwheedle on no account to divulge it. 

The lady at once promised compliance, 
but so readily and lightly that Yorke felt 
sure the promise would not be kept, and 
was filled with dismay at this new compli- 
cation; still more when he heard that 
Mrs. Polwheedle was expecting to meet 
some of the old residency garrison that 
very day. She was to dine with Mrs. 
Peart, whose husband had been killed in 
the defence. “ She has just taken a house 
at Notting Hill, you know, for herself and 
Kitty.” 

“ Kitty?” 

“Yes; didn’t you know that Kitty 
Spragge had come home? Kitty Peart 
that was. Yes, she has brought home all 
the children; they landed a fortnight ago 
—a bad time to arrive; but they got an 
empty steamer, which is a good thing 
when you have such a lot of children, 
Fancy that chit of a girl, as she used to 
be at the residency, the mother of five 
children, and the eldest not six! No, no,” 
continued the lady, wagging her head 
knowingly, in reply to a question, “ young 
Spragge hasn’t come himself, and he 
isn’t likely to, either, with such a family 
to provide for. He has had enough to do 
to send them, let alone coming him- 
self: he had to borrow five thousand 
rupees from the Agra bank for their pas- 
sage-money and outfit; and when will he 
be able to pay that off, do you suppose? 
with him on four hundred and _ ninety-six 
rupees a month, and no chance of any 
promotion? You would hardly know 
Kitty again, she has grown so stout. Yes, 
I am going to take an early dinner with 
them, and then we are going with the eld- 
est boy to the circus. I like to see good 
horsemanship myself;.it reminds one so 
of one’s young days. But I can’t get 
that poor fellow out of my head.” 

‘Then Yorke, rising to go, again urged 
her to secrecy. As long as they kept the 
matter to themselves, he pointed out, 
they perhaps might be able to help the un- 
fortunate persons concerned in their dif- 
ficulty. And he would come back soon 
and consult her as to what was best to be 
done. But if once the matter went be 
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yond themselves, their use and influence 
would be gone. This implied bribe had 
its effect, and Yorke would not leave until 
he had again extracted a solemn promise 
from her not to breathe a whisper of 
what she knew to Mrs. Peart or any one 
else. , 

“So you won’t stay and take a little 
lunch?” said the lady, as they shook 
hands for the last time. “I have ordered 
it for half past one o’clock punctually ; 
just a cutlet and mashed potatoes, and a 
little bitter beer; but you are such a 
great man now,” she continued, as he de- 
clined her hospitality, “I suppose you 
would not care to stop and keep company 
with an old woman like me. Dear me! 
to think that you were a mere griff, as one 
may say, when the mutiny broke out, and 
now here you are a colonel and all the 
rest of it. And if my poor Polwheedle 
had been spared, what honours he would 
have come in for, as commandant of the 
garrison, and responsible for everything! 
They would have made hima K.C.B. for 
certain; don’t you think so? and then I 
should have been my Lady Pol——” 
but the emotion called up by this picture 
of the greatness which should have been 
her portion, prevented the completion of 
the sentence, and Yorke left her standing 
at the end of the big drawing-room, wip- 
ing away the tears which welled up at the 
recital of her loss, while the large mirror 
reflected the tremulous movement of her 
ample figure. 


CHAPTER LV. 


On leaving the hotel, Yorke hastened 
to seek out Mackenzie Maxwell and con- 
sult with him on the momentous subject 
with which he was oppressed, and which 
seemed for the time to dwarf all the other 
business of life into utter insignificance. 
Yet he could not help thinking with a sort 
of languid wonder as he hastened along, 
how small a part of the interview just 
ended had been devoted to the astonish- 
ing news which led to it. Mrs. Polwhee- 
dle had seen Falkland, and was still able 
to think about her luncheon and her visits ; 
and except for the gratification afforded 
her by having a listener, nothing had come 
out of Yorke’s compliance with her ur- 
gent summons. And he himself too, not- 
withstanding this revelation, found already 
his thoughts at times wandering to other 
things. 

At Maxwell’s club, where he had not 
been seen for two days, Yorke obtained 
the address of his lodgings, and on in- 
quiring at the latter place learned that the 
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doctor had gone out of town, but was ex-' 
pected back that afternoon; and Yorke 
spent the hours restlessly wandering to 
and fro between his own club and the 
house, too anxious and excited to do 
aught else. At last, as it was growing 
dark, he was just leaving the house after 
making another of many fruitless inquiries, 
— a cab drove up with his friend in- 
side. 

Maxwell recognizing Yorke as he 
stepped out gave him at first a hearty greet- 
ing; then as he stopped to pay the driver, 
an expression of reserve came over him, 
and he stood hesitating on the pavement, 
not inviting Yorke to enter the house, but 
as if waiting for him to go away. 

“I understand your doubts,” said Yorke 
presently, approaching him closely and 
speaking in a low voice; “but there is no 
secret to be kept from me; I know all.” 

An expression of surprise and relief 
came over Maxwell’s face, succeeded by 
one of distrust and anxiety. How much 
of the awful secret did Yorke know? 

“TI have seen Her,” continued the other, 
“and I have seen Aim. It was by a 
strange chance. Will you not lead the wa 
in, that we may speak about this in pri- 
vate?” 

Then, seated in the sitting-room whither. 
Maxwell now conducted him, Yorke told 
him the events of the past evening, and 
the two friends mutually confessed the re- 
lief they found in being able to have this 
confidence on the subiect. 

“T can’t tell you,” said the old doctor, 
“what a burden this secret has been to 
me; and when | met you last, I felt that 
if I did not run away, I should be tempt- 
ed to make a clear breast of it and con- 
sult you. And indeed I should have been 
well pleased to think that the poor lassie 
should have another friend at hand, for a 
friend I know you would be; although, of 
course, you can’t be expected to feel for 
her as I do, who was like a brother to 
both father and husband. And I would 
have asked you at once to come down and 
see her; but then there was zs secret to 
keep too, so I was obliged to give you the 
cold shoulder for a bit, d’ye see? But I 
am truly glad to think that I have some 
one to talk the matter over with, for you 
are a man that can be trusted with a se- 
cret.” 

Maxwell then went on to explain the 
arrangement that had just been made. 
Comfortable lodgings had been taken for 
Olivia at a sheltered point on the south 
coast. Early to-morrow he meant to go 
down to Shoalbrook, to try and manage 
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that the outcast should have one view of 
his wife, as Falkland had already explained, 
before she started with Maxwell for her 
new home. 

And could not he do anything to help 
the stricken pair? Yorke asked, and ex- 
plained to his friend how he was staying 
in the neighbourhood, urging his strong 
desire to be of service. At least he could 
come forward to aid with his purse; so 
much of the distress as money could al- 
leviate he might help to fend off from the 
unfortunate Olivia. 

But Maxwell said that there was no 
need for that now. No doubt she had 
been left in terrible straits at one time, 
before she made herself known to Max- 
well; for having been brought up abroad, 
and the aunt with whom she lived asa 
girl being dead, she had found herself a 
stranger in England, friendless and almost 
without money. But Falkland had enough 
to keep her from want, and if not, Maxwell 
himself had more than sufficient for his 
own simple needs, and was not likely to let 
the daughter of his old friend suffer, now 
that her condition was known. No, there 
was no need of money; “and you, my dear 
fellow,” continued the doctor, “ must have 
plenty of use for all you have got, for 

ou are just at the time of life when a man 

is likely to have not more than he wants. I 
suppose you will be having a wife of your 
own soon. But no doubt the poor girl 
will be glad to see you now and again, to 
talk over old times. And perhaps her 
hus — perhaps Kirke will be coming 
home, or at any rate sending her some 
money. He has Assigned his half-pay to 
her already, and it was that she was living 
upon when she wrote to me—a bare 
starvation allowance, of course, for one 
never accustomed to think about money. 
I don’t suppose there is intentional neg- 
lect; he seemed always to be very fond 
of her; it is simply, I suspect, the be- 
haviour of a selfish man, in dreadful em- 
barrassment and at a distance. But we 
must take care he does not discover the 
secret; there is no saying how he might 
take it, or how it might affect his treat- 
ment of her. Her best chance of happi- 
ness, poor thing, is in being united to 
him again, horrible though the idea seems. 
And this is what Falkland, nobly unself- 
ish as ever, himself wishes.” 

But Maxwell showed great alarm when 
Yorke told him of his interview with Mrs. 
Polwheedle. He concurred with the lat- 





ter in thinking it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the secret could now be kept. 
This new aspect of affairs made them 
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look black indeed. Fresh and greater un- 
happiness awaited these unfortunate per- 
sons if the secrets were divulged. He, 
too, must see Mrs. Polwheedle, and en- 
deavour to hold her to secrecy. 

Thus the two friends discussed the 
sad history of Falkland and Olivia, not 
talking quickly, for their hearts were too 
full, but in undertones, and with frequent 
gaps between reply and question, looking 
down as they spoke at the embers of the 
fire before which they sat in the dark 
room, as Yorke -learned from the good 
doctor further particulars about Olivia’s 
adventures since she left India. Trulya 
time of trouble and suffering from first to 
last, with which she was ill fitted in every 
sense to struggle. 

At last Yorke rose to go. Engrossing 
though the subject of their conversation 
was, there must be an end of it. Maxwell 
had business to do, and he himself must 
be leaving town. But they were to meet 
again next morning at the riverside inn. 

One question Maxwell put as he was 
leaving the room. Had Falkland men- 
tioned to Yorke the circumstances of his 
meeting with himself, and did he describe 
at all how he had passed the last seven 
years? 

Yorke replied that Falkland mentioned 
the recognition as having been accidental, 
and that he had frequently referred to his 
loss of memory, and the difficulty he 
found in recalling the past. 

Maxwell shook his head sadly. “I ma 
as well tell you the whole truth,” he said. 
“ These injuries to the head have affected 
the brain in more ways than one. When 
I first met our poor friend he was under 
restraint abroad. He has been perfectly 
lucid ever since ; but I have reason to be- 
lieve that the greater part of his time 
since his return to Europe has been passed 
in this way in different places. Happily 
for him he has no recollection of these 
times. But you have seen for yourself 
what a mere wreck he is in every way of 
the noble Falkland whom we once knew. 
Would to God he had really been taken 
from us when we thought we had lost 
him!” 

Yorke on leaving Maxwell’s lodgings 
hurried to the station. He would just be 
in time to catch a train for Hamwell, and 
the best thing he could do would be to go to 
“ The Beeches.” There he would be near 
to both Olivia and Falkland, and ready to 
keep his appointment on the morrow; and 
he remembered, too, what all this time he 
had almost forgotten, that some explana- 
tion was due to his hosts for his sudden 
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disappearance; still more, that a further 
explanation must be had with Lucy, and an 
understanding come to with her father. 
And yet for the time the prospect of hav- 
ing to do this seemed utterly distasteful. 
The very notion that he should be schem- 
ing plans for happiness and wedded life 
appeared like a sacrilege to the — 
of his first love in her lonely wretched- 
ness. 

The train passed through Shoalbrook 
Junction, stopping there f@r a minute ; 
the carriage was full as usual of business 
men returning home, each with his little 
basket of fish or game: some slept, others 
discussed the evening papers; while hard 
by, on the bank of the river which flowed 
swiftly on, were the two unhappy beings 
whose tragic fate he was watching, unable 
to avert. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MRS. THRALE (PIOZZI): THE FRIEND OF 
DR. JOHNSON. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Part I.—1741 TO 1780. 

AMONG the crowd of remarkable En- 
glishwomen of the eighteenth — 
there is none concerning whom so muc 
has been written, in her lifetime and after- 
wards, and whose story is so mixed up 
with the literary history of that period, 
as Hester Lynch Salusbury, known as 
Mrs. Thrale, afterwards Piozzi, who for 
twenty years was the most popular leader 
of literary society in London, and the ac- 
knowledged “ provider and conductress ” 
of Dr. Johnson. 

Mrs. Thrale was not alittle proud of her 
good old Welsh descent, and knew the 
Salusbury pedigree by heart, from old 
Adam de Saltzburg, who “came to En- 
gland with the Conqueror,” downwards. 
She was born ina little cottage at Bod- 
ville, in Caernarvonshire, in January 1741. 
Her parents were cousins — the mother, a 
daughter of Sir Thomas Salusbury Cotton, 
Bart., of Combermere in Cheshire and 
Llewenny Hall in Denbighshire ; and the 
father, John Salusbury, of the Salusburys 
of Bachygraig, a younger branch of the 
same stock. Her mother’s fortune of 
10,0007. was spent in paying the debts of 
her husband; and, when John Salusbury 
inherited Bachygraig, he so impoverished 
it by looking for lead in its soil that he 
ended by emigrating to Nova Scotia — his 
wife and little girl remaining behind, and 
living as they best could upon the hospi- 
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tality of richer Salusburys in various 
parts of the country. The brightest years 
of Hester’s youth were spent with her 
mother at Oftley Place, in Hertfordshire, 
the domain of her paternal uncle, Sir 
Thomas Salusbury, a judge of the admi- 
ralty, who had married a wealthy heiress ; 
where, when the Nova Scotia adventure 
had resulted only in duels and discon- 
tents, John Salusbury rejoined his family. 
Uncle Thomas’s heiress wife died while 
Hester was still a child; and then Hes- 
ter’s mother was to all intents and pur- 
poses the mistress of Offley Place, and her 
little girl was tacitly recognized as her 
childless uncle’s heir. “Here,” says Mrs. 
Thrale, “I reigned long, a fondled favour- 
ite;” and her richest recollections of 
youth and hope were connected with this 
Hertfordshire home. 

Among Hester’s early friends were Dr. 
Collier, a kind-hearted old dominie, who 
taught her Latin, logic, and rhetoric, and 
his friend James Harris, author of a learn- 
ed treatise upon language and universal 
grammar. In her later life Mrs. Thrale 
remembered the conversations and corre- 
spondences she had had with these two 
old sages with an almost tearful enthusi- 
asm. 

It was in London, in one of the winters 
of those happy Offley years, that Hogarth 
made her sit for his picture of “ The Lady’s 
Last Stake.” He promised her the paint- 
ing should be hers; but he died soon, and 
it fell into other hands; and many years 
afterwards she saw her own young face 
hanging on the walls of a public exhibition 
in Pall Mall. 

Hester Salusbury was still in her early 
teens when she blushed into authorship, 
and her first scribblings appeared anony- 
mously, without the knowledge of her 
mother or Dr. Collier, in St. Fames’s 
Chronicle. Her uncle shared his affec- 
tions pretty equally between her and his 
horses. His stud was the finest in all the 
country round ; and his house was haunt- 
ed, she tells us, by young wealthy sports- 
men, whom she mimicked for Dr. Collier’s 
amusement, preferring still the dominie’s 
learned talk and Latin lessons to the gay- 
est wooer among them. And so mat- 
ters went on until, one day, when her 
father and Dr. Collier were both absent 
from Offley Place, her uncle Thomas 
brought news from London that a friend 
of his, “a real sportsman,” was coming to 
pay them a visit. The next day Mr. 
Thrale arrived; and it was not long be- 
fore he won the heart, not of Hester, but 
of Hester’s mother, who with the uncle 
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warmly favoured his suit of her daughter. 
Hester’s father, as soon as he discovered 
the matrimonial project, proudly resented 
Thrale’s proposal. A family quarrel fol- 
lowed, and Hester with her parents re- 
moved to London. Then Uncle Thomas, 
left to his own devices, fell in love with a 
gay widow, his neighbour, and the home at 
Offley Place was irrevocably lost. The poor 
spendthrift father, with his family pride and 
red-hot temper, died in December 1762. 
His widow inherited Bachygraig for her life, 
charged with 5,o00/. for Hester, to which 
sum her uncle added another 5,000/.; and 
this ten thousand, with the expectation of 
Offley Place, constituted her wedding-por- 
tion. She was married to Mr. Thrale, on 
October 11th, 1763, when she was twenty- 
two years and nine months old. “ My 
uncle,” she says, “went himself with me 
to church, gave me away, dined with us at 
Streatham Park, returned to Hertford- 
shire, wedded the widow, and then scarce 
ever saw or wrote to either of us; leaving 
me to conciliate as I could a husband, who 
was indeed much kinder than I counted 
on, to a plain girl, who had not one attrac- 
tion in his eyes, and on whom he had never 
thrown five minutes of his time away in 
any interview unwitnessed by company 
even till after our wedding-day was done.” 

And so was begun, quietly and sadly 
enough, it seems, for the only two actors 
at present on the stage, that memorable 
and fascinating comedy of real life at 
Streatham Park which played itself out 
during the next twenty years. 

Thrale’s father, known among the 
friends of the son as “old Thrale,” was a 
son of a still remoter Thrale, a poor man 
of that same Offley village where Hester 
spent her youth, and of his wife Sukey, 
daughter of a miller named Halsey, at St. 
Albans in the same county. Sukey’s 
brother, Edmund Halsey, had run away 
from his home, and in the course of years 
acquired a fortune in Child’s brewery, 
Southwark, and married old Child’s daugh- 
ter. He sent for sister Sukey’s son to 
London, “said he would make a man of 
him, anddidso.” Halsey and his nephew, 
Ralph Thrale, worked together until Hal- 
sey’s death, by which time Ralph was 
rich enough to buy the brewhouse of his 
cousin, Halsey’s daughter and heiress, 
who had married Lord Cobham. He 
lived to amass a large fortune, and was at 
one time member of Parliament for 
Southwark. ‘“ He educated his son,” says 
Mrs. Thrale, “and three daughters, quite 
in a high style. His son he wisely con- 
nected with the Cobhams and their rela- 
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tions — Grenvilles, Lytteltons, and Pitts 
—to whom he lent money, while they lent 
assistance of every other kind, so that my 
Mr. Thrale was bred up at Stowe, and 
Stoke, and Oxford, and every genteel 
place.” His father allowed him, on leav- 
ing the university, a thousand a year, and 
sent him abroad with Lord Westcote, the 
rich old brewer paying the expenses of 
both young men, that his son might have 
the benefit of a lord for his travelling-com- 
panion. And so young Thrale had grown 
up with a taste for horses and other 
equally expensive pleasures, and was, 
“when he came down to Offley to see his 
father’s birthplace, a very handsome and 
well-accomplished gentleman.” When, 
however, the young brewer proposed to 
marry, he found no lady whom he could 
persuade to live with him in the Borough, 
where a dwelling-house was attached to 
the brewery. And Hester Salusbury might 
also have refused to do this, but that she 
never saw either the Borough house or 
Streatham Park until she was taken to 
dwell there. After her marriage she 
found plenty to observe and to brood over 
in her new home besides the dinginess of 
its neighbourhood.. Her husband, seven- 
teen years her senior, of a grave, taciturn 
disposition, and with no literary tastes, 
assumed with her at once the position of 
“master;” which epithet afterwards be- 
came a household word in the family. 
Her “master ” forbade her old pet amuse- 
ment of riding and hunting as unfeminine, 
and reserved the joys of his hunting-box 
at Croydon for his own special use. She 
was also forbidden to interfere in domes- 
tic matters, and was not expected to know 
what was for dinner until it was on the 
table. Her mother continued to live with 
her whenever they were at Streatham, re- 
moving in the winter to her own mansion 
in Dean Street, Soho; “and thither,” 
says Mrs. Thrale, “I went, oh, how will- 
ingly ! to visit her every day.” 

Among her husband’s bachelor ac- 
quaintances was Mr. Arthur Murphy, of 
some note in the literary world as a 
dramatist, a thoroughly pleasant fellow, 
with a light heart, plenty of sense, and a 
considerable dash of the don vivant. Mrs. 
Thrale took to him at once, and liked him 
better than Simon Luttrell, or Georgey 
Bodens, or the gossipping old Jesuit phys 
cian who used to tell her the family se- 
crets. It is sufficiently plain that, by the 
time they had been married a year, the 
Thrales had forfeited many times over 


their claim to the traditional flitch of 
bacon; and never was a greater boon con- 
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ferred on a discontented wife than when 
Mr. Murphy one day persuaded Thrale 
over their wine “to wish -for Dr. John- 
son’s conversation, extolling it in terms,” 
says Mrs. Thrale, “which that of no other 
person could have deserved, till we were 
only in doubt how to obtain his company 
and find an excuse for the invitation.” 
Their plans were accordingly laid; and 
Murphy, one winter afternoon, brought 
his friend, the great doctor, to dine in the 
Borough, to meet a certain young shoe- 
maker, who was also a poet — Murphy 
cautioning Mrs. Thrale beforehand not to 
be surprised at Johnson’s dress, figure, 
and behaviour. This first visit was a de- 
cided success. Johnson advised the shoe- 
maker to give his nights and days to the 
study of Addison — which the shoemaker 
did not proceed to do; and on every sub- 
sequent Thursday through that winter of 
1764-5 Johnson was again the guest of the 
Thrales. 

The friendship thus begun matured 
itself on both sides until, one summer day 
in 1766, Mr. and Mrs. Thrale called upon 
Johnson in Fleet Street, and, finding him 
seriously ill and oppressed with melan- 
choly, persuaded him to go on a long 
visit to Streatham Park. This visit ex- 
tended over four months; and from that 
time until 1782 there was always a room 
set apart for Dr. Johnson both in the Bor- 
ough and at Streatham. For almost all 
the remainder of his life, indeed, Johnson 
lived more with the Thrales than at his 
own home; spending usually the middle 
of each week with them, and reserving the 
Friday evenings for his club, and _ his 
Saturday and Sundays for Desmoulins, 
Williams, and the rest of the menagerie in 
his own den in Fleet Street. . 

Mrs. Thrale had heard of Dr. Johnson 
since she was a child in Hogarth’s studio. 
The witty artist used to tell among his 
friends an excellent story, which Boswell 
has preserved, of his first meeting with 
Johnson in the house of Richardson the 
novelist. Hogarth and his host were talk- 
ing together of the recent execution of 
Dr. Cameron, who had taken part in the 
rebellion of 1745, and Hogarth was at- 
tempting to justify George II. for what 
most people regarded as very like a mur- 
der in cold blood. “ While he was talk- 
ing, he perceived a person standing at a 
window in the room, shaking his head, and 
rolling himself about in a strange ridicu- 
lous manner. He concluded that he was 
an idiot whom his relations had put under 
the care of Mr. Richardson as a very good 
man. To his great surprise, however, 
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this figure stalked forward to where he 
and Mr. Richardson were sitting, and all 
at once took up the argument, and burst 
into an invective against George II., as 
one who upon all occasions was unrelent- 
ing and barbarous, mentioning many in- 
stances,” etc. “In short,” continues the 
story, “he displayed such a power of elo- 
quence that Hogarth looked at him with 
astonishment and actually imagined that 
this idiot had been at the moment in- 
spired.” But, although Hogarth could 
laugh at Johnson when he liked, he was 
none the less one of his admirers, and was 
very earnest that his young friend Hester 
Salusbury should obtain the acquaintance, 
and if possible the friendship, of a man 
“whose conversation,” he told her, “was 
to the talk of other men like Titian’s 
painting compared to Hudson’s.” But, 
now, when at last the rich cadence of 
Johnson’s voice was heard under her roof, 
it was not only for the sake of his brilliant 
and learned talk that she gave him so 
warm a welcome. His friendship with 
her and her husband was, in the truest 
sense, an alliance, affecting the habits of 
life and thought of all three. 

From the first Johnson appears to have 
exerted himself to raise Mrs. Thrale’s 
position in her husband’s house. Thrale’s 
well-covered table, and his clever wife, 
were both to Johnson’s taste, as also the 
** potentiality of wealth beyond the dreams 
of avarice” which lay stored in the brew- 
er’s mighty vats. But the fox-hounds at 
Croydon were an incubus; nor was it long 
before Thrale himself was stimulated by 
Johnson’s eloquence to new pursuits. 
“The scene,” says his wife, “was soon 
to change. Fox-hounds were sold, and a 
seat in Parliament was suggested by our 
new inmate as more suitable to his dignity, 
more desirable in every respect.” It is 
doubtful whether the change from the 
hunting-field to the House of Commons 
was a good one fora man of apoplectic 
tendencies; but in the mean time it had 
the effect of bringing Mrs. Thrale at once 
to the front. “I grew useful now, a/most 
necessary; wrote the advertisements, 
looked to the treats; and people to whom 
I was till then unknown admired how 
happy Mr. Thrale must be in such a won- 
der of a wife.” 

An extensive circle and a round of so- 
cial duties were the immediate result of 
her husband’s Parliamentary life. But the 
society of nonentities was the :east pleas- 
ure that Dr. Johnson’s reforms procured 
for her. If he did not at once flood her 
rooms with the society of the Literary Club 
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and the das-bleus, he at least brought 
her a never-failing supply, day after day, 
of precisely that kind of literary gossip 
and anecdote which she delighted in. 
She would hear of “ The Traveller” of the 
Irish Goldsmith, published on December 
19th, 1764, and would be told which lines 
in it were Dr. Johnson’s. On one mem- 
orable evening, when Johnson was called 
abruptly from her dinner-table, returning 
in three hours, she would listen curiously 
to the story of the poor author who had 
sent for him to his lodgings in Islington,— 
how Johnson had found him drinking 
Madeira wine and fretting over a novel 
which lay on his table ready for the press, 
while his enraged landlady and the bailiffs 
were besieging him for rent; and how 
Johnson had extricated the author from 
his difficulty by carrying off the manu- 
script to the bookseller and exchanging it 
fora sum of ready money. It was not 
till ten years afterwards, Mrs. Thrale tells 
us, that something in Dr. Goldsmith’s 
behaviour suggested to her that he was 
the man; and then Johnson confessed 
that he was so, and that the novel which 
he had sold so expeditiously for 6o/. was 
“The Vicar of Wakefield.” Boswell was 
away on his travels when first the Thrales 
and Johnson became intimate; and there 
had been summers at Streatham and jour- 
neys to “Brighthelmstone” before he 
returned. Near at hand, however, were 
the lions of the Literary Club, established 
in 1763 or 1764, the original members of 
which were Johnson himself, Goldsmith, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Edmund Burke, 
Topham Beauclerk, Bennet Langton, Sir 
John Hawkins, and Dr. Nugent, while 
others were added from time to time. 
‘ This group included Johnson’s most inti- 
mate associates, most of whom were con- 
siderably younger than himself, while all 
looked up to him as a kind of literary 
prophet or leader. 

At first only heard of, these men be- 
came in time habitually the guests of Mrs. 
Thrale and her hospitable husband. 
Everybody was glad of access to a house 
where Johnson was sure to be found; 
indeed, it was often hopeless to look for 
him elsewhere, and the difficulty of secur- 
ing his company at dinner was a subject 
of joke with Goldsmith : — 


When —_ to the place where we all had to 
dine 

A chair-lumbered closet, just twelve feet by 
nine, 

My friend bade me welcome, but struck me 
quite dumb 
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With tidings that Johnson and Burke would 


not come. 

“For I knew it,” he cried; “both eternally 
fail, 

The one with his speeches, and t’other with 
Thrale.” 


Garrick the actor was another of the 
Johnsonian set who became intimate at 
Streatham Park; and, when Mrs. Thrale 
told him she remembered having sat on 
his knee while he fed her with cakes, more 
than twenty years ago, he did not like the 
story! Boswell was first invited to 
Streatham in 1768. “On the 5th of Octo- 
ber,” he says, “I complied with this 
obliging invitation, and found at an elegant 
villa, six miles from town, every circum- 
stance which can make society pleasing. 
Johnson, though quite at home, was yet 
looked to with an awe tempered by affec- 
tion, and seemed to be equally the care of 
his host and hostess.” 

This, indeed, may be said to have been 
the golden age of their friendship. “On 
the birthday of our eldest daughter, and 
that of our friend Dr. Johnson, the 17th 
and 18th of September,” says Mrs. Thrale, 
“we every year made up a little dance 
and supper to divert our servants and their 
friends, putting the summer-house into 
their hands for the two evenings, to fill 
with acquaintance and merriment. Fran- 
cis (Johnson’s black servant) and his white 
wife were invited of course. She was 
eminently pretty, and he was jealous, as 
my maids told me. On the first of these 
days’ amusements, I know not what year, 
Frank took offence at some attentions 
paid to his Desdemona, and walked away 
next morning to London in wrath. His: 
master and 1, driving the same road an 
hour after, overtook him. ‘What is the 
matter, child,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘that 
you leave Streatham to-day? Art sick?’ 
‘He is jealous,’ whispered I. ‘Are you 
jealous of your wife, you stupid block- 
head ?’ cries out his master in another tone. 
The fellow hesitated ; and ‘ To be sure, sir ; 
I don’t quite approve, sir,’ was the stam- 
mering reply. ‘Why, what do they do 
to her, man? Do the footmen kiss her ?’ 
‘No, sir,no! Kiss my wife, sir! J hope 
not, sir!’ *Why, what do they do to her, 
my lad?’ ‘Why, nothing sir! I’m sure, 
sir!’ ‘Why, then, go back directly and 
dance, you dog, do! and let’s hear no 
more of such empty lamentations.’ ” 

Here is another of Mrs. Thrale’s 


stories of Streatham life : — 
“Dr. Johnson was always exceedingly 





fond of chemistry, and we made up a sort 
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of laboratory at Streatham one summer, 
and diverted ourselves with drawing 
essences and colouring liquors. But the 
danger Mr. Thrale found his friend in, 
one day when I was driven to London and 
he had got the children and servants 
round '‘m to See some experiments per- 
formed, put an end to all our entertain- 
ments; so well was the master of the 
house persuaded that his short sight 
would have been his destruction in a mo- 
ment, by bringing him close to a fierce 
and violent flame. Indeed, it was a per- 
petual miracle that he did not set himself 
on fire reading abed, as was his constant 
custom, when exceedingly unable even to 
keep clear of mischief with our best help; 
and, accordingly, the fore-top of all his 
wigs was burnt by the candle down to the 
very network. Mr. Thrale’s valet-de- 
chambre for that reason kept one always 
in his own hands, with which he met him 
at the parlour door when the bell had 
called him down to dinner; and, as he 
went up-stairs to sleep in the afternoon, 
the same man constantly followed him 
with another.” 

Johnson took alively interest in Mr. 
Thrale’s Parliamentary work. He ac- 
companied Mrs. Thrale in her canvassing 
expeditions, when she learned by heart 
every nook of Southwark; and his first 
and favourite political pamphlet, “The 
False Alarm,” was written in her house 
“between eight o’clock on Wednesday 
night and twelve o’clock on Thursday 
night; and we read it,” she adds, “to 
Mr. Thrale when he came very late home 
from the House of Commons.” This 
was in1770. Inthesame year Mr. Thrale 
was carried from London to Streatham, 
insensible and dangerously ill.” He re- 
covered; but it was not long after this 
event that what Mrs. Thrale called *‘the 
distresses of 1772” set in. 

Mr. Thrale had become involved in a 
fruitless speculation, suggested to him in 
the first instance bya quack chemist, and, 
without the knowledge of his family or 
friends, had constructed a costly manu- 
factory of some curiously useless concoc- 
tion for the preservation of wood from de- 
cay. Twenty thousand hogsheads of “this 
pernicious mess,” as Mrs. Thrale called 
it, were being brewed in East Smithfield, 
in which all their money, and a great deal 
of government money besides, was swal- 
lowed up. “ We had, in the commercial 
phrase, no beer to start for customers. 
We had no money to purchase with. Our 
clerks, insulted long, rebelled and ratted, 
but I held them in. A sudden run men- 
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aced the house, and death hovered over . 
the head of its principal.” The energies 
and sympathies of every member of the 
family were stimulated in this hour of dis- 
tress. Untilnow Dr. Johnson and Thrale’s 
mother-in-law had never been on good 
terms, and Mrs. Salusbury had persisted 
in preferring her newspaper to the doc- 
tor’s conversation. Now, however, a com- 
mon anxiety united them. Poor Thrale 
was driven to threaten suicide, and John- 
son set himself to comfort the frightened 
women. “Fear not,” he said, “the men- 
aces of suicide; the man who has two 
such females to console him never yet 
killed himself, and will not now.” Each 
did and gave what they could. Dr. John- 
son scarcely left Thrale a moment, and 
“tried every artifice to amuse, as well as 
every argument to console him.” But 
money, in round thousands, was after all 
the only effectual medicine for the broken- 
hearted brewer. In their distress they 
applied to their surest friends first. Down 
at Brighton there lived an old gouty so- 
licitor, retired from business, the friend 
and contemporary of old Ralph Thrale. 
He had money; but how should they get 
at him, and at his heart, with this long 
troublesome story? “Well,” says Mrs. 
Thrale, “first we made free with - our 
mother’s money, her little savings, about 
3,000/.— ’twas all she had; and, big as I 
was with child, I drove down to Bright- 
helmstone to beg of Mr. Scrase 6,o00/. 
more — he gave it us —and Perkins, the 
head dete, Sent never done repeating my 
short letter to our master, which only said: 
‘I have done my errand, and you soon 
shall see returned, whole, as 1 hope, your 
heavy but faithful messenger, H. L. T.’” 
Other friends in due time volunteered 
their assistance, and the crisis was over. 
But the business was burdened with a 
debt of 130,000/, “Yet in nine years,” 
continues Mrs. Thrale, “was every shil- 
ling paid; one, if not two, elections well 
contested; and we might at Mr. Thrale’s 
death have had money had he been willin 
to listen to advice. .. . The baby that 
carried lived an hour — my mother a year; 
but she left our minds more easy.” Dr. 
Johnson wrote fur this kind and much- 
suffering mother an affectionate epitaph 
in finely sounding Latin ; and the descend- 
ant of old Adam de Saltzburg — “ Vata 
1707, Nupta 1739, Oditt 1773” — slept in 
peace. 

The events of the last three years had 
linked Johnson and the Thrales more 
closely than ever. “And who will be my 
biographer, do you think?” said he to 
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Mrs. Thrale, when she was talking with 
him, one day in July 1773, of the events 
of his youth. “Goldsmith, no doubt,” 
she caiied, “and he will do it the best 
among us.” ‘“ No, Goldy won’t do,” John- 
son thinks; and they talk together of Dr. 
Taylor of Ashborne, and other old friends 
of Johnson, who know his life and love 
him better. “After my coming to Lon 
don,” he said, “ to drive the world about a 
little, you must all go to Jack Hawkes- 
worth for anecdotes. I lived in great fa- 
miliarity with him, though I think there 
was not much affection, from the year 
1753 till the time Mr. Thrale and you took 
me up. I intend, however,” he continued, 
“to disappoint the rogues, and either 
make you write the life with Taylor’s in- 
telligence, or, which is better, do it myself 
after outliving you all.” 

The journey of Boswell and Johnson to 
the Hebrides took place in the autumn of 
1773, and it was in Skye that he wrote the 
graceful Latin ode to Mrs. Thrale, con- 
sisting of five stanzas, which ends thus : — 


Seu viri curas, pia nupta, mulcet, 

Seu fovet mater sobolem benigna, 

Sive cum libris novitate pascit 
Sedula mentem ; 

Sit memor nostri, fideique merces 

Stet fides constans, meritoque blandum 

Thraiiz discant resonare nomen 
Littora Skiz. 


The following is a literal translation of the 
entire ode: — 


I am roaming through lands where the bar- 
ren rock mingles its stony ruins with the 
clouds; where the savage country laughs at 
the unfruitful labours of the peasant. 

I am wandering among races of uncultivated 
men; where life, adorned by no culture, is 
neglected and deformed, and, foul with the 
smoke of peat, turks obscure. 

Amid the hardships of this long tour, amid 
the babble of an unknown tongue, in how 
many strains do I ask myself, “ How fares 
sweet Thrale ?” 

Whether she, dutiful spouse, soothes her 
husband’s cares, or whether, indulgent mother, 
she fondles her offspring, or whether, amid 
the society of books, she nourishes her mind 
with new knowledge ; 

May she be mindful of me! May faith, the 
reward of faith, remain constant! And may 
the shores of Skye learn to resound the name 
of Thrale so justly dear.* 


While her name was resounding thus 
eloquently among the mountains of the 


* More than forty years after this ode was written 
Sir Walter Scott visited Skye with a party of friends, 
and had the curiosity to ask ‘‘ what was the first idea 
in every one’s mind at landing.’’ All answered, sep- 
arately, that it was Johnson’s Latin ode. 
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Celt, Mrs. Thrale herself was hard at 
work in the counting-house of the brewery, 
and superintending the conduct of her 
Welsh estates. Mr. Perkins, head clerk, 
was away on a commercial journey, and 
to him she wrote: “Mr. Thrale is still 
upon his little tour. I opened a letter 
from you at the counting-house this morn- 
ing, and am sorry to find you have so 
much trouble with Grant and his affairs, 
... Careless, of the ‘Blue Posts,’ has 
turned refractory, and applied to Hoare’s 
people, who have sent him in their beer, 
I called on him to-day, however, and b 
dint of an unwearied solicitation (for 
kept him at the coach-side a full half-hour) 
I got his order for six butts more as the 
final trial.” 

It was a terrible disappointment to this 
energetic little woman of business to dis- 
cover, upon the death, in 1773, of her un- 
cle, Sir Thomas Salusbury, that he had 
bequeathed Offley Place and its 2,000/. a 
year of revenue to a distant relative, thus 
depriving her of what she had hitherto re- 
garded as her inheritance. And the blow 

ell with peculiar heaviness now, when 
she would so gladly have brought some 
grist of her own to the mill. 

In 1774 Johnson spent some weeks at 
Streatham, “to be nursed;” and in the 
autumn of that year he accompanied the 
Thrales and their eldest child, Hester, 
whom they called “ Queeney,” upon a tour 
in Wales, where they visited various 
Welsh relations, and looked up Bachy- 
graig, the family mansion of Mrs. Thrale’s 
ather. They found a ruined house, two 
hundred years old, and no garden. John- 
son had dreamt of something finer, and 
was disappointed. Mrs. Thrale was equal- 
ly disappointed on this occasion in John- 
son. He was eminently a poor traveller, 
short-sighted and deaf, and could not be- 
lieve in beauties which he neither heard 
nor saw. His irritable temper was also a 
sore trial to his travelling-companions. 
“TI remember, sir,” said Mrs. Thrale long 
afterwards, when the talk one evening at 
Streatham. was of Johnson’s severe and 
bitter speeches, “I remember, sir, when 
we were travelling in Wales, how you 
called me to account for my civility to the 
people. ‘ Madam,’ you said, * let me have 
no more of this idle commendation of 
nothing. Why is it that whatever you 


see, and whoever you see, you are to be 
so indiscriminately lavish of praise?’ 
‘Why, I'll tell you, sir,’ said I: ‘when I 
am with you and Mr. Thrale and Queeney, 
I am obliged to be civil for four.’ ” 

Nor was it only in Wales that the im 
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civilities of Johnson annoyed Mrs. Thrale. 
Mr. Thrale would sometimes check him 
by saying coldly, “ There, there! now we 
have had enough for one lecture, Dr. 
Johnson; we will not be upon education 
any more till after dinner, if you please.” 
He lived, Mrs. Thrale tells us, always 
upon the verge of a quarrel; and she 
relates how one evening, for example, 
she came into the room where he anda 
gentleman had been conversing, and found 
that a lady who had walked in two minutes 
before “ had blown them both into a 
flame” by whispering something to John- 
son’s companion. It was in vain to make 
explanations, or to attempt to pacify him; 
the doctor’s suspicions were all alive. 
“ And have a care, sir,” he was saying just 
as Mrs. Thrale entered the room; “the 
old lion will not bear to be tickled.” The 
gentleman was pale with rage, the lady 
weeping at the confusion she had caused ; 
“and,” adds Mrs. Thrale, “I could only 
say with Lady Macbeth — 


So! you’ve displaced the mirth, broke the 
good meeting 
With most admired disorder.” 


It was as much as Mrs. Thrale could do 
during the next two or three years to keep 
her wits clear and her heart from break- 
ing. Business troubles were, it is true, 
subsiding; but others and heavier were 
taking their place, which no buoyancy of 
spirit could overcome, nor friendly skill 
alleviate. Her husband’s health was 
broken; her children were falling ill, and 
two or three of them died in rapid succes- 
sion. No wonder she replied to the dic- 
tatorial and exacting letters of her old 
friend with some petulance: “ You ask, 
dear sir, if I keep your letters. To be sure 
Ido. .. . My only reason to suppose that 
we should dislike looking over the corre- 
spondence twelve or twenty years hence 
was because the sight of it would not re- 
vive the memory of cheerful times at all. 
God forbid that I should be less happy 
then than now, when I am se 
bringing or losing babies, both very dread- 
ful operations to me, and which tear mind 
and body in pieces very —. And 
again: “ You say, too, that I shall not grow 
wiser in twelve years, which is a bad ac- 
count of futurity ; but if I grow happier I 
shall grow wiser, for, being less chained 
down to surrounding circumstances, what 
power of thinking my mind naturally pos- 
sesses will have fair play at least.” The 
death of their eldest son, in 1776, thena 
promising youth already at school, and the 
pride of Streatham Park, was a heart-break- 
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ing matter to both parents. “ Poor dear, 
sweet, little boy !” Johnson wrote tenderly 
on hearing the news of his death ; “I loved 
him as I never expect to love any other 
little boy: but I could not love him asa 
parent. I know that such a love is a lacer- 
ation of the mind. I know that a whole 
system of hopes and designs and expecta- 
tions is swept away at once, and nothing 
is left but bottomless vacuity. What you 
feel I have felt, and hope that your dis- 
quiet will be shorter than mine.” The old 
man is remembering his wife, dead twenty- 
four years ago, and the tears are falling 
while he writes. 

It wastwo years after this event when 
Dr. Burney took his daughter, the author- 
ess of “ Evelina,” to visit Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale at Streatham. By that time 
Streatham Park had come to be the head- 
quarters of literary society; and for the 
young novelist, still trembling on the 
threshold of public life, this was, to use 
her own words, “the most consequential 
day she had spent since her birth.” The 
white house upon the common, pleasantly 
situated in a fine paddock, with hothouses 
and kitchen-gardens about it, and its lake 
well stocked with perch, peeps out vividly 
enough from the pages of her amusing 
“ Diary and Letters.” The central feature 
of the house itself was the library. Here 
the books had been selected by Dr. John- 
son, and the friendly faces which hun 
above them were, one and all, the work o 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Over the fireplace 
were Mrs. Thrale and her eldest daugh- 
ter, “pretty Queeney,” as Johnson used to 
call her. Mr. Thrale was above the door 
which led to his study; and the collection 
round the room included Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. Murphy, Burke, Dr. Burney, Garrick, 
Goldsmith, Sir Joshua himself, and other 
intimate friends.of the hospitable brewer. 
These formed the nucleus of the society 
of Streatham Park; these were the great 
few who have made the memory the 
white house on the common immortal. 
But in 1778, as in 1765, the two most fa- 
miliar faces by the Streatham fireside were 
still Mr. Murphy’s and Dr. Johnson’s, 
There was also a Lady Ladd, Thrale’s 
sister, once a beauty, six feet high, and 
with very strong opinions concerning “ the 
respect due from the lower class of the 
people.” “I know my place,” she would 
say, “and I always take it, and I’ve no 
notion of not taking it; but Mrs. Thrale 
lets all sorts of people do just as they’ve a 
mind by her.” Dr. Johnson and Lady 
Ladd were very good friends; and, when 
he accosted her ladyship in verse — 
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With patches, paint, and jewels on, 

Sure Phillis is not twenty-one ; 

But, if at night you Phillis see, 

The dame at least is forty-three ! — 
“TI know enough of that forty-three,” she 
would cry good-naturedly ; “1 don’t desire 
to hear any more of it!” 

A distinguished visitor at Streatham was 
Mrs. Montagu, authoress of the “ Essay 
on the Genius and Learning of Shake- 
speare,” the most blue of the blue-stocking 
ladies who did homage to Johnson. 

“To-morrow, sir, Mrs. Montagu dines 
here, and then you will have talk enough,” 
says Mrs. Thrale. Dr. Johnson begins to 
seesaw, with a countenance strongly ex- 
pressive of inward fun; then suddenly ad- 
dresses Miss Burney —“ Down with her, 
Burney! down with her, spare her not! 
attack her, fight her, and down with her at 
once! You are a rising wit, and she is at 
the top; and, when I was beginning the 
world and was nothing and nobody, the 
joy of my life was to fire at all the estab- 
lished wits, and then everybody loved to 
halloo me on. But there is no game now; 
everybody would be glad to see me con- 
quered; but then, when I was new, to 
vanquish the great ones was all the delight 
of my poor little dear soul. So, at her, 
Burney —at her, and down with her!” 
But the prim little novelist will not bark, 
and Dr. Johnson “Evelinas” her, folds 
his ample arm around her not reluctant 
waist, and blows her trumpet for her —in 
vain. Mrs. Thrale also is charmed with 
her novel, and lionizes her to her heart’s 
content, but good-naturedly attacks her 
morbid shyness. “ Now you have a new 
edition coming out, why should you not 
put your name to it?” Cries Burney, 
“ Oh, ma’am, I would not for the world!” 
“And why not?” exclaims her hostess; 
“come, let us have done now with all this 
diddle-daddle!” When at last Miss Burney 
was roughly handled by the pamphleteers 
of the day, and half starved herself for 
vexation, Mrs. Thrale wrote upbraiding 
her behaviour, but added: “ What hurts 
me most is lest you should like me the 
less for this letter. Yet I will be true to 
my own sentiments and send it; if you 
think me coarse and indelicate, I can’t 
help it. You are twenty odd years old, 
and I am past thirty-six — there’s the true 
difference.” (The little lady was past 
thirty-eight, if the unhappy truth be told.) 
“T have lost seven children, and been 
cheated out of two thousand a year, and I 
cannot, indeed I cannot, sigh and sorrow 
over pamphlets and paragraphs.” 
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But, although Burney could not bark, 
she could bite. Among the vivid and sar- 
castic pictures she has drawn of the guests 
at Streatham is one of Boswell, just ar- 
rived from Scotland, and on a morning 
visit to Streatham, where she met him for 
the first time. At luncheon “little Bur- 
ney” sat next to Johnson, and Boswell, 
driven from his usual post of honour, and 
knowing nothing as yet of “ Evelina” or 
its authoress, sulkily drew another chair, 
as near as he could place it, behind them. 
His attention to Johnson’s talk as usual 
amounted almost to pain. “His eyes 
goggled with eagerness; he leant his 
ear almost on the shoulder of the doc- 
tor; and his mouth dropt open to catch 
every syllable that might be uttered.” 
While he was in this rapt state, Dr. John- 
son, who had concluded him to be at the 
other end of the table, called out good- 
naturedly, “ Bozzy!” and discovering by 
the sound of the reply how close Bozz 
was, turned angrily round upon him, om 
clapping. his hand rather loudly on his 
knee, said in a tone of displeasure, “ What 
do you do there, sir? Go to the table, 
sir!” Off went poor Bozzy in sore af- 
fright to a distant seat; but presently was 
running about to look for something he 
wished to exhibit to the company. “ What 
are you thinking of, sir?” cried the doc- 
tor again authoritatively ; “why do you get 
up before the cloth is removed? Come 
back to your place, sir!” — adding, with 
hidden fun, as he recollected a favourite 
character in “ Evelina,” “ Running about 
in the middle of meals! One would take 
you for a Brangton /” 

Among the Streathamite ladies was 
Miss Sophia Streatfield, a pupil of Mr. 
Thrale’s old dominie, Dr. Collier, of Of- 
fley. She was about five years younger 
than Mrs. Thrale, and her beauty, coquet- 
ry, and reputation for learning made her a 
formidable rival. Mr. Thrale’s head was 
completely turned by her, and his little 
wife, who endured with tolerable good- 
humour his flirtations which she did not 
see, was considerably provoked by this 
one which went on ata gala pace under 
her own eyes. A golden age was this 
for blue-stockingism in England! Mrs. 
Thrale was as ey of Sophia’s Greek 
as she was of her beauty. “Here is 
Sophia Streatfield again,” she writes in 
her diary, “handsomer than ever, and 
flushed with new conquests. The Bishop 
of Chester feels her power, I am sure. 
She showed me a letter from him that was 
as tender and had all the tokens uponit 


























as strong as ever I remember to have 
seen ’em. I repeated toher out of Pope’s 
Homer. ‘ Very well, Sophy,’ says I: 
‘Range undisturbed among the hostile crew, 
But touch not Hector; Hector is my due.’ 


‘Miss Streatfield,’ says my master, ‘ could 
have quoted these lines in Greek.’ His 
saying so piqued me because it was true. 
I wish I understood Greek!” Nor were 
Mr. Thrale and the Bishop of Chester 
Sophy’s only victims. The respectable 
head of poor dear Dr. Burney was also 
turned, much to the vexation of Miss 
Fanny. ‘“ How she contrives,” continues 
indignant Mrs. Thrale, “to keep bishops 
and brewers and doctors and directors of 
the East India Company all in chains so, 
and almost all at the same time, would 
amaze a wiser person than me. I can 
only say” (the little lady is growing ter- 
rible !) “let us mark the end!” At first, 
these ebullitions of wrath were confined 
to her private diary, which she called her 
Thraliana,; but the irritation increased, 
and at length there was a “scene.” She 
told the story herself many years after- 
wards. There was a large dinner-party at 
their house. Johnson sat on one side of 
Mrs. Thrale, Burke on the other; and 
Sophia Streatfield was among the guests. 
Thrale was on this occasion superfluously 
attentive to the white-throated siren, while 
his wife, “then near her confinement, and 
dismally low-spirited,” looked on. Pres- 
ently her husband asked her to give up 
her place at the head of the table to 
Sophy, who had a sore throat and did not 
like her seat near the door. It was a lit- 
tle too hard, and seemed to the poor lady 
the last drop in her cup of woe. So, 
bursting into tears, she made some petu- 
lant speech — “ that perhaps ere long the 
lady might be at the head of Mr. Thrale’s 
table without displacing the mistress of 
the house”? —and so left the apartment. 
“I retired,” she says, “to the drawing- 
room, and for an hour or two contended 
with my vexation as I best could, when 
Johnson and Burke came up. On seeing 
them, I resolved to give a obation to both, 
but fixed on Johnson for my charge, and 
asked him if he noticed what passed, 
what I suffered, and whether, allowing 
for the state of my nerves, I was much to 
blame? He answered, ‘Why, possibly 
not; your feelings were outraged.’ I 
said, ‘ Yes, greatly so; and I cannot help 
remarking with what blandness and com- 
posure you wéfnessed the outrage. Had 


this transaction been told of others, your 
anger would have known no bounds; but 
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towards a man who gives good dinners 
you were meekness itself!’ ) eA she 
added, “coloured, and Burke, I thought, 
looked foolish; but I had not a word of 
answer from either.” 

For six years after their first meeting, 
Miss Burney and Mrs. Thrale continued 
in a close intimacy; but Mrs. Thrale was 
not long in taking a correct measure of 
her friend’s character, and was sometimes 
weary enough of her affectation, her 
pride, and glaring egotism. Neverthe- 
less she liked her. Fanny was in the 
very heart of the gay world, and had, in 
spite of her prudery, no little knowledge 
of its ways. Mrs. Thrale’s fondness for 
having notables about her too often landed 
her in dilemmas; but her easy temper and 
natural lightheartedness helped her won- 
derfully through them. And when Fanny 
amused her, fondled her, ill-treated her, 
Mrs. Thrale would see through it all, and 
love her still. Accordingly, the youn 
authoress was from the first a privilege 
“ Streathamite,” spending a large portion 
of her time with the Thrales, both in 
town and in their country quarters. 

But, whether among “blues” or 
beauties, in the pump-rooms and _ball- 
rooms of fashionable watering-places, or 
in gay London drawing-rooms, Mrs. 
Thrale was pretty sure to be the queen of 
her company, with a character for un- 
rivalled “wit,” extensive reading, and 
sweet vivacity of temper. And, besides 
all these, did she not stand pre-eminent 
above the women of her time in the fa- 
vour of Dr. Johnson? She was not one 
to depreciate the distinction. True it was 
that this friendship between her and the 
“leviathan of literature” brought her 
nowadays occasionally more of pain than 
of happiness. Johnson had spoken truly 
when he said such sorrows as hérs must 
sweep away a whole system of hopes, and 
designs, and expectations. And, although 
he had forgotten that he said it, the fact 
remained. The pillar needed supporting 
at last. But, in the mean time, Johnson 
himself was growing daily more abjectly 
dependent upon the love of his friends. 
The calamity of old age, which he had all 
his life dreaded, was now upon him. His 
infirmities were increasing — his deafness, 
his near-sightedness, his rapacious appe- 
tite, his exacting, despotic temper. But, 
with all this, what would Mrs. Thrale’s 
life have been, had he been out of it? 
For were there not still some outbreaks 
of the old tenderness, a falling back into 





the i gw my acquiescent mood of long ago ? 
And who else like that old man could 
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bring back at his will her youth, her dead 
children’s voices, her gay spirit ? 

Never in her best a had her spirits 
been gayer than on one memorable even- 
ing in the winter of 1779-80, at Dr. Bur- 
ney’s house in St. Martin’s Street, where 
a number of people had been invited to 
meet the Thrales and Dr. Johnson. In 
the company were Mrs. Greville and Mrs. 
Crewe, the one a “ wit” of some celebrity 
and authoress of an “Ode to Indiffer- 
ence,” the other the most admired court 
beauty of her day. All of them had come 
to talk and to hear Dr. Johnson talk, and 
it is probable, too, that Mrs. Greville and 
Mrs. Thrale were looking forward to a 
friendly tilt to themselves in the course of 
the evening. But among the guests was 
a new singer from Paris, a Signor Piozzi, 
and Dr. Burney must, forsooth, exhibit 
his new lion before the old ones were al- 
lowed to roar. Now, Dr. Johnson did 
not know a fugue of Bach from a street 
cry, nor were some others present much 
wiser. When, therefore,.Piozzi took his 
place at the piano and sung them one 
scena after another, it was for most of 
them simply a monopoly of noise on his 
part, and for them, a condemnation to si- 
lence. Mrs. Thrale alone was at her ease. 
She feared nobody; not Dr. Johnson, sit- 
ting abstractedly with his back to the 
piano; not the plaintive Greville, who was 
perhaps conning her own “Ode;” nor 
the beautiful Crewe, with her shepherd- 
ess airs and court smiles. A sudden 
sense of the ridiculous position they are 
in lifts her spirits altogether beyond her 
own control; and, while the rest of the 
guests are sitting round the room in frigid 
silence, she glides on tiptoe behind the 
singer, and begins imitating his gestures, 
squaring her little elbows, shrugging her 
shoulders, casting up her eyes — doing all 
of the aria parlante, in short, except its 
music. Dr. Johnson does not see the 
dumb show, but the ladies open their eyes 
wider, and Dr. Burney is shocked. With 
an air of dignified censure, the historian 
of music conducts the culprit back to her 
chair, whispering remonstrance; and 
Mrs. Thrale, with admirable good temper, 
accepts his rebuke and sits down like a 
pretty little miss, for the rest of a hum- 
drum party: in her own heart, however — 
need we doubt it ?—thinking Dr. Burney 
“a blockhead,” to have wasted such a 
chance of a brilliant evening. 

ROSALINE ORME MASSON. 
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From Good Words. 
WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, 
AUTHOR OF “LADY BELL,’”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ONE WAYFARER FAILS. 


THouGH Anne Hatton’s first attention 
had been turned to the wiping-out of the 
affront which she believed her father’s 
sister had put upon her father and his 
daughters, by their repudiating the brief 
authority which Mrs. Wyndham had exer- 
cised over them, Anne had not been with- 
out the consideration of plans for herself 
and Pleasance ; she had been full of them, 
working at them incessantly with a rest- 
less, excited brain. 

Pleasance was cherishing a diversity of 
schemes, and fitful, airy projects. Now it 
was that Anne and she should manufac- 
ture an immense number of little pin- 
cushions, penwipers, etc. The girls at the 
Hayes had lightened their heavier labours 
by contriving and constructing such for 
birthday and Christmas presents and char- 
ity bazaars in which friends of some of the 
pupils were interested. They could be 
disposed of to a “repository,” whatever 
that might be, or wherever it might be 
found, and live on the proceeds —as 
Pleasance had read of distressed ladies 
supporting themselves, in those good old- 
fashioned novels which Miss Cayley had 
not forbidden to her pupils. 

Next, it was a new idea, culled from a 
modern American novel, that Anne and 
she should set up a little shop —only not 
in Saxford, where people stared and wran- 
gled so, and girls were so saucy —and 
sell things, tea, or worsted, or, better, 
books; or try to get a little farm, which 
Mrs. Balls would tell them how to take 
care of, and have horses and donkeys, and 
cows and hens, all of their own, and sell 
corn and hay, butter and milk, and eggs 
and cheese, like Mrs. Balls’s master. 

In these occupations Pleasance recog- 
nized a new life and many delights, with 
some cares, of course, but no degradation 
—how could there be? Anne and she 
would still be Anne and Pleasance, retain- 
ing all that was worth having of their indi- 
vidual selves, with their gifts or g~aces, 
and they would be doing what was honest 
and right under the circumstances. No 
more harm could come to them than came 
to Rosalind and Celia when they withdrew 
from the usurping duke’s court, and lived 
as shepherd and shepherdess in the forest 
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cooked roots for her unknown brothers in 
the cave of Belisarius. Nodoubt it would 
have been nicer to have been Rosalind and 
Celia or Imogen, but manners had changed, 
and people could not have everything they 
wished. She might well say that when 
poor papa had died away, all by himself, 
in the wilds of America. 

Anne’s great trust was in an application 
to Miss Cayley. She had not been so 
fond of Miss Cayley as Pleasance had 
been; still she had full faith in her old 
teacher’s good-will, and naturally retained 
an impression of her power and influence, 
much greater than the claims of even an 
old-established, respected schoolmistress 
could warrant. 

Neither Anne nor Pleasance knew any- 
thing of a possible change in Miss Cay- 
ley’s circumstances, as changes were not 
mooted in the school before they came to 

ass. 

, Anne was certain that Miss Cayle 
conld do something for them if she would, 
and Anne was pretty sure that she would, 
though she could not be equally certain of 
what Miss Cayley might think of their 
letter to their aunt. But Miss Cayley, 
clever and good as she was, was not one 
of papa’s daughters to judge how they had 
been hurt and humiliated, Anne reflected 
proudly. 

If Miss mg could not take the two 
girls back into her own school as pupil- 
teachers, to be in a measure at the beck of 
Anne’s old school-enemy, Maria Hollis — 
agalling transformation to Anne with all 
her sense —then Miss Cayley would get 
the girls placed together (Anne must be 
with Pleasance to look after her, what 
would become of Pleasance, in spite of 
her wonderful cleverness, if she were out 
of Anne’s sight ?) on a similar footing, in 
another school. Ina few years the girls 
would have completed their education, and 
be fit to undertake a school of their own. 
The necessity of their being together, and 
the impossibility of Anne’s letting Pleas- 
ance go anywhere by herself, precluded 
the notion of the sisters meeting fortune 
separately as governesses. 

Anne’s visions were only a little less im- 
practicable than Pleasance’s, but happily 
Anne did not know this, and was slightly 
comforted in her sorrow, pain, and misery, 
—for her present position involved these 
elements in the highest degree to the deli- 
cate, sensitive, womanly girl of fifteen — 
in contemplating the result of an applica- 
tion to Miss Cayley at a little distance. 

There was no such pressing haste in 
Writing to her as there had been in writing 
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to Mrs. Wyndham. Anne’s blood did not 
boil, and her fingers tremble to write the 
second letter, as blood and fingers had 
boiled and trembled to write the first. 
Mrs. Balls, their mother’s cousin, was 
quite willing to have the girls for a longer 
or shorter time, and assured them that 
they did not put her about. . 

Anne could not deny to herself, and had 
difficulty in concealing from the others, 
that she was wretched at the manor, 
where, indeed, the only previous visit 
which she had paid in very different cir- 
cumstances had gone sorely against the 
grain with her. But she felt she would be 
wretched now anywhere, and the cold 
which she had caught, instead of decreas- 
ing, was gathering strength and preying 
upon her, inclining her to supineness. 
Not Anne’s head alone, but her chest and 
side ached horribly at intervals. She 
could not sleep at nights for her cough; 
she could not eat, but turned loathingly 
from the homely luxuries which Mrs. Balls 
set before the sisters, with much uncon- 
ventionality 4nd unrestraint. When the 
first ceremoniousness of her cousin’s chil- 
dren’s presence wore off, Mrs. Balls fell 
back into her habit of eating when hun- 
gry and drinking when thirsty off corners 
of uncovered tables, and in the midst of 
other and most incongruous occupations. 

There was a certain charm to Pleas- 
ance in taking tea, standing, with her hat 
on. She did nct mind that Mrs. Balls 
never turned down her cuffs for dinner, 
and would rise up in the middle of the 
meal to go as far as the outhouses to see 
for herseif what the lowing of a cow meant, 
or to fetch ina turkey’s egg which she had 
forgotten, and feared might prove irre- 
sistible to a farm-servant of doubtful mo- 
rality, or to an egg-loving terrier. 

But Anne did mind, and experienced 
continual chagrin and disgust from such 
ways. She wondered dully that she cared 
when so much worse had come upon her}; 
but she could not help caring, and her 
lethargy was every now and then goaded 
into a longing for instant action, by the 
vexation of perceiving how readily Pleas- 
ance accommodated herself to the changed 
surroundings, nay, how she enjoyed them. 
She would chatter by the hour to Mrs. 
Balls, made a whole circle of acquaintances 
in the animal world of the offices and 
poultry-yard, was deeply interested in the 
lambs and calves, and proud to be allowed 
to feed the latter, interested even in the 
pigs, and absorbed in the sitting of hens, 
and hatching of chickens. 

Anne was constantly dreading that 
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Pleasance would make friends with more 
than the animal world, would degenerate 
into joining in Mrs. Balls’s gossip, with 
Mrs. Morse of the Brown Cow, or Mrs. 
Blennerhasset, the blacksmith’s wife, who 
seemed to have so much more time than 
ladies such as Miss Cayley had. They 
would saunter from the village to the 
manor, to inquire into the prospects of 
Mrs. Balls’s harvest of milk and cheese 
for this season, to buy and carry home 
little jugs of cream for tea, a basketful of 
new-laid eggs, or a couple of young hens 
for some special family supper, and would 
sit and rest, and refresh themselves with 
Mrs. Balls’s cider and beer, while in their 
strong eastern Doric they pulled to pieces 
all the congenial topics of the village. 

But Anne was not able to go back to 
the Hayes, if Miss Cayley sent for the 
girls on hearing their plight, till her cold 
was better. Inthe mean time it was hardly 
worth while to unpack the school-books, 
and set down Pleasance to her tasks. 
Anne would have set her down, though 
Pleasance’s cleverness had placed her in 
the same class with Anne, and above 
Anne in the class, still the elder sister had 
never lost the supremacy over the young- 
er, and could have wielded it, if it had 
been worth while. 

Pleasance could not have lived at this 
time, even a week, without a book of some 
kind in addition to the little pocket-Bibles 
and prayer-books out of which the sisters 
had been taught to read their daily lessons 
—lessons of another description than 
mere school-lessons, and out of which 
Pleasance edified Mrs. Balls by reading to 
her on the rainy Sunday after the Hattons 
arrived, so that Mrs. Balls could pick up 
the clearly-read words “ jest as ’twere par- 
son saying ’em.” Pleasance had taken 
out one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, 
which was amongst her stock, and with 
that in her hand, or underneath her arm, 
and all the farm-animals to study, she felt 
herself fully armed for occupation and en- 
tertainment till Anne should be well again. 

Anne could not know that Miss Cayley 
had already received that call which she 
had been anticipating, and had judged her- 
self bound to sell the good-will and the fix- 
tures of the school at the Hayes to Miss 
Smith, who had saved money, and pos- 
sessed relatives in affluent circumstances 
ready to assist her with a loan, in order 
that Miss Cayley might pay her share of 
debt to a creditor poorer than his debtor, 
while she must begin life anew in another 
quarter. The school, left behind in all 
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the engrossing amazement and _ turmoil 
of a sudden change of government, had 
already put the figures of the Hattons, 
with the nine-days’ wonder of their abrupt 
departure, far into the background. 

Though Anne was daily and surely 
growing very ill instead of well, Pleasance 
had been so long accustomed to her sis- 
ter’s being pulled down and having to 
struggle up again under colds, that, aftera 
momentary trepidation on finding Anne 
ailing, she thought little more about the 
matter. Mrs. Balls took alarm at last. 

“Tt ain’t mere pining,” she considered, 
“the gal looks wus’n her mother the last 
time Cousin Pleasance turned aside and 
come and seed me arter some of their 
travels —for it is my mind her gen’leman 
of a husband dragged the breath out on 
her body with his going here and there — 
her here muy take arter the mother in 
more’n looks. Miss Pleasance?” 

Mrs. Balls appealed to Pleasance, sit- 
ting reading in the window, while Anne 
had consented to remain in bed, being in 
fact no longer able to come out of it and 
stand without sick giddiness, “Did you 
ever hear say your sister were like to go 
into a waste?” 

“ Never, Mrs. Balls,” cried Pleasance, 
catching the words with her quick intelli- 
gence causing her to understand their 
meaning, so that she started up in dismay, 
flinging down her book, “how could you 
think of such a thing?” Pleasance said 
angrily, the suggestion was so barbarous 
if it were notsoabsurd. “ Anne has often 
had cold and influenza before, she only 
needs a little rest and nursing.” 

“ Sure-ly and softly, Miss Pleasance, 
I’m on’y a stoopid body that’s kinder fright- 
ened,” said Mrs. Balls cautiously. 

“You may say so, Mrs. Balls,” said 
Pleasance eagerly, “if you had seen the 
little Mitfords in measles, or the Bovilles 
in scarlatina, you might have been con- 
cerned, but to take alarm at a cold!” and 
Pleasance picked up her book and walked 
out of the room. She sang as she went to 
the sisters’ bedroom and planted herself 
there, hanging about Anne, trying to get 
her to speak and smile, Pleasance’s eyes 
dwelling wistfully on Anne. When Pleas 
ance could do nothing else, she loaded 
Anne with clumsy, often troublesome at 
tentions, never quitting the bedside, save 
to take her food, which she did by mouth 
fuls — rooted from that moment to the spot 
where her treasure was, yet all the time 
declaring that her treasure was in no dat 
ger, there was very little the matter with 
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Anne, and that she, Pleasance, had no 
doubt Anne would be nearly well the next 
day. 

Anne was not so ill as not to mark the 
change and puzzle over it. 

Within the next twelve hours, in the 
middle of the night, Anne, who had been 
tossing about, started up in bed. 

“What is it, Anne? I am awake,” said 
Pleasance in a troubled voice, and it was 
the first time that she had been found 
awake, save when she was the victim of 
toothache, in the whole course of her life. 

“It is the pain, Pleasance; it is back 
again, and so sharp in my side, it will not 
let me breathe.” 

Pleasance stumbled up, and roused Mrs. 
Balls, who while slow to detect the approach 
of illness in a girl like Anne Hatton, was 
much more available when the illness was 
there, and had assumed a marked charac- 
ter. The Saxford villagers, with Mrs. 
Balls in their neighbourhood, did not walk 
in and out of each other’s houses, at all 
hours, and in all circumstances, and ac- 
quire no familiarity with violent sickness, 
or power of relieving it. 

But Mrs. Balls’s applications only par- 
tially relieved Anne, and in the morning, 
while taking care to speak reassuringly to 
Pleasance, Mrs. Balls announced that she 
had sent for the parish doctor. 

“And I'll send for passon, ere all be 
done, if I’m not far wrong,” she added to 
herself very gravely when she had closed 
the door on Pleasance. “ Eh, what a peck 
0’ troubles to come on me, and wus on 
them poor gals !” 

The doctor was a hard-worked man, 
with little time or thought to spare for one 
patient over another, and thinking almost 
entirely, as was necessary, of physical 
needs ; yet he received an impression from 
the discrepancies between his patient and 
her sister, and his worthy old acquaint- 
ance Mrs. Balls and her household. He 
stayed for a moment to listen to the mis- 
tress of the house’s voluble explanation of 
the case, after he had told her that Miss 
Hatton’s complaint was pleurisy more ad- 
vanced than he liked to see, it must have 
been hanging about her ever since she 
had caught cold, she was certainly in a 
critical condition. He added, “ You had 
better send for the young lady’s aunt 
whom you speak of.” 

“I couldn’t, and I ouldn’t,” said Mrs. 
Balls doggedly. “ Why t’ould kill she — 
an it ha’n’t killed she already.” 

“Very well, you know best,” said the 
doctor, looking at his watch. “But re- 
member I have warned you what may be 
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apprehended, and you must take the re- 
sponsibility.” 

Mrs. Balls was not inclined to take the 
responsibility entirely. “I’m a welly good 
church ’oman,” she said artfully to Pleas- 
ance, “and when so much as my finger 
aches I like to a’ the benefit of passon’s 
prayers. What do he be there for, an’ it 
be not to preach and pray us well —soul 
and body?” 

Miss Cayley had been a good church- 
woman also, and the girls had been accus- 
tomed to see her clergyman, whose chil- 
dren were among their school-companions, 
often at the Hayes, preparing the con- 
firmation-class which was ready for him, 
every year. He had been a man fond of 
and familiar with the children —among 
whom his own were numbered — and will- 
ing to be of use to them, so that in their 
illnesses he had, when in the house, come 
up to their rooms, as much to speak a 
fatherly, cheering word of patience, as to 
read a short prayer to them. 

Pleasance’s short-sighted eyes, painful- 
ly open and strained already, only opened 
a little wider. It was not so much out of 
the ordinary course, that the clergyman, 
though a stranger in this instance, should 
come and see Anne, who had not been 
able to go to church. Pleasance thought 
what was true, that Anne would rather 
like it. 

The clergyman of Saxford and the 
neighbourhood was nearly as hard-worked 
as its doctor, and he was not so well able 
for his work. He was a good, but gentle, 
shy man, with little imagination; and 
though his conscientious labours had 
doubtless made their mark out of sight, 
in what was seen it did not seem that the 
vicar had coped effectually with the thick 
slough of agricultural ignorance, which 
had at Saxford an admixture of wild self- 
will, derived from the vicinity of the vil- 
lage to the seaport of Cheam. 

The vicar saw nearly as many sick-beds 
as the doctor, and had to do his work 
there much more in the dark, so far as his 
patients were concerned. Vicar and doc- 
tor, when they paid their hurried visits to 
the manor, were following each other to the 
death-bed of the head of a family, a care- 
less liver, like many in that parish, and 
who was leaving a large helpless family 
behind him. 

Mrs. Balls poured into the ears of the 
cumbered vicar, as she had poured into 
the ears of the cumbered doctor, the tale 
of the Hattons’ tribulations, and as in the 
former instance, the vicar, after seeing 
Anne, praying with her and exchanging a 
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few words of not insincere but formal 
kindness with the girls, said to Mrs. Balls 
as she was showing him out, “ You had 
better send for the poor young lady’s 
aunt.” 

“Bor!” exclaimed Mrs. Balls, quite 
forgetting to whom she was speaking; 
“she mun be wuss, and past hope afore I 
do; and if I evened Miss Pleasance to 
that, she ’ould fly at me, poor mawther, 
like June a-guarding on her puppies. Both 


them gals hate the wumman as if she 
were pisen, they ha’n’t been able to take 
her name into their mouths, sin’ the night 
she druv them out of their 
they were forced to come 


on the da 
school an 
here.” 

“T] think you must exaggerate matters,” 
said the vicar, mildly; “I cannot sup- 
pose that girls would be so vindictive, and 
in so undesirable a frame of mind. They 
appeared nice-looking, well-behaved girls 
when I was with them. I fear your pa- 
tient is very ill; but I have not another 
moment to spare. Think over what I 
have said, Mrs. Balls.” 

“ Dang it!” said Mrs. Balls to herself, 
looking after the vicar’s retreating figure, 
still oblivious of her words and their re- 
lation, “it d’ be little help men, even with 
the most know, give a poor wumman.” 

Mrs. Balls returned to Anne and Pleas- 
ance, and found the one too accustomed 
to illness, and too nearly sinking into sick 
stupefaction from the medicine which she 
had taken to allay fever, to be awake toa 
sense of danger, and to extraordinary 
measures in keeping with extraordinary 
circumstances. And Pleasance’s set face 
of resolute incredulity, like a mask, was 
so strangely unlike her natural mobile 
face that it alone brought the water into 
Mrs. Balls’s eyes. “ Young though she 
be, she be bound to kick again the pricks, 
and we dunno want Scripter to tell us, 
that be main hard pricking.” 

The next day the doctor was so busy 
with a mother hanging between life and 
death, after the birth of the last of her 
seven young children — in addition to the 
father of that other helpless household, 
hovering on the brink of leaving it deso- 
late —and with the two sufferers living 
three miles apart— that he could only 
look in for five minutes in his rounds, and 
when he saw his presence was to be of no 
avail at the manor, deliver his weighty 
sentences tc Mrs. Balls. 

“No better; considerably worse; the 
disease running its course, with still less 
stamina to resist than to feed it; might 
take a sudden fatal turn any hour; the pa- 
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tient to be closely watched, whoever was 
sent for.” 

The vicar came and heard that Anne 
was asleep —a sleep heavy, yet restless, 
irom which, with passionate yearning, 
Pleasance hoped everything, and built 
herself up in the hope, almost with child- 
ish exultation. But Anne awoke (oh, the 
woeful awakening to Pleasance!) mani- 
festly more choking for breath, with a 
greater tendency to light-headedness than 
before. In the mean time the vicar had 
gone, leaving his compliments and in- 
quiries. 

Mrs. Balls had done everything that 
she could think of, except bring in some 
of her village cronies to exercise their 
skill and pronounce their opinions with- 
out reserve upon Anne. Pleasance op- 
posed the idea, when it was hinted to her, 
at once and so vigorously, as being totally 
uncongenial to Anne, that Mrs. Balls 
dropped it, without farther ado, contenting 
herself with long gossips in the kitchen 
and loud whisperings at the house-door 
with friends dropping in, and with the 
more confidential of the farm-servants. 

That night Mrs. Balls made her prepa- 
rations to sit up with Anne, and Pleas- 
ance did not dare to object, while she 
herself had to lie down in her usual place 
in order to content Anne, who through 
the gathering haze of sore illness and par- 
tial delirium, would still have refused to 
rest, if Pleasance had not been, as was 
wont, by her side. 

Mrs. Balls, after her elaborate arrange- 
ments, soon fell fast asleep in the chair, a 
little back from the bed, in which she had 
stationed herself. Pleasance, who had 
not slept for two nights, save by the short- 
est snatches, and who felt as if, however 
stiff and aching her body might be, she 
should never sleep again, lay in forced 
stillness in the dim light of the unsnuffed 
candle, and held her breath as if she 
needed to hold it, to listen to Anne’s la- 
boured breathing, and to pray over and 
over again a piteous, desperate prayer to 
God to spare Anne to Pleasance. 

In the middle of the night, about the 
same time that Anne had aroused Pleas- 
ance to Anne’s access of illness, two 
nights before, she started up again, with 
the torpor in which she was lying as 
it were rent asunder, and nervous acute- 
ness restored to the soul looking out of 
the gleaming eyes, set in the little face, 
— white where it was not burning 
red. 

“ Pleasance,” said Anne, panting to find 
breath to speak, “I am very ill.” 





Something clutched like a vice hard and 
cold at Pleasance’s young heart, but love 
gave her simple wisdom and strength to 
answer, “ Yes, Anne, but we are doing all 
we can to help you, and oh, we hope you'll 
soon be better.” 

“]ll never be better,” answered Anne, 
with the same startling, gasping energy, 
“and I brought it on myself, for I could 
not make up my mind to the change, I 
took. it so to heart. Oh, I’m sorry now,” 
she said, with the clear sight and the deep 
regret of the dying, “for we had so much 
left — each other, youth, health, breath” — 
Anne struggled to say the word, while her 
breast heaved for the thing which the word 
expressed — “the sun in the sky — we 
might have been happy yet.” 

“Please God, we’ll be happy yet, Anne,” 
implored Pleasance. 

“Not here,” said Anne. ‘“Oh, Pleas- 
ance, I’m frightened.” 

The last alarms had seized on the timid 
creature, and a scared terror arose in her 
eyes, while the sweat-drops gathered on 
her forehead. 

“ Anne, Anne, you were so good,” said 
Pleasance, rising up on her knees, in des- 
perate appeal from Anne against herself, 
back again to Anne, and to another than 
Anne. 

“No, no,” Anne shrank still more at 
the assertion, “ I was bad when I had the 
chance —I have been hating that woman 
and despising Mrs. Balls who took usin, I 
have been angry with you—and even 
without all that, to go out alone into the 
darkness, with nothing beyond save the 
great white throne, Pleasance, Pleasance,” 
Anne cried for help.” 

At that great and bitter cry what had 
remained of the childhood of Pleasance, 
with its lightness, thoughtlessness, and 
irresponsibility, died out as ina moment 
and forever. She answered the cry; she 
must answer it. It seemed as if she had 
capacity enlarged and power given her — 
she knew not whence—to answer it. 
She half supported Anne, as Pleasance 
knelt in the bed, and held in hers the flut- 
tering, chilling hands. 

“ Anne, I cannot go instead of you, I 
cannot go with you, but think of God in 
Christ, Anne,” said Pleasance in a voice 
clear, wellenigh loud, which she could not 
have recognized as her own, which nobody 
could have recognized, “think of our 
Father in heaven to whom we have gone 
every day of our lives, and not only when 
we were confirmed and took our commun- 
ion together last month—and we meant 
it, though we might be very silly and fool- 
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ish. But Christ knows our weakness, 
and will not condemn us for being weak.” 

“Say it again, Pleasance, speak of 
Christ,” said Anne. 

And Pleasance spoke; she never knew 
what she said, but Anne, though her 
breath came after longer intervals and 
with huskier, more rattling impediments, 
became more composed. Or was it a film 
gathering before her eyes, a ringing in 
ner ears, and a numbness stealing over 
her excited brain? 

Once again she threw off the stupor and 
stretched out her arms while Pleasance 
held her hands, as if Anne did not feel 
Pleasance’s touch, but was groping after 
it. 

“Oh, what will you do, Pleasance? 
how can I leave you?” moaned Anne. 

“ Never mind me, dear,” said Pleasance, 
with generosity’s last best effort. 

Mrs. Balls had her sleep—in which 
she had been dreaming of her cousin 
Pleasance, young and blooming — broken 
in upon by the noise. She started up and 
came towards the bed. 

“ Eh! my lass, what’s this?” she cried, 
and then she did nothing; but stood while 
the ruddy streaks of colour in her com- 
plexion paled, and her lips fell apart. She 
was be tg humbly in the presence of a 
sovereign before whose surpassing great- 
ness the great and small of the earth quail 
alike. She did not even seek to remove 
Pleasance from the cramped, crouching 
position which she had assumed, that 
Anne might cling to her, partially raised 
on Pleasance’s shoulder, till the only 
sound in the room had passed with a faint 
sob away, and there was silence which 
could be felt. 

Then Mrs, Balls came forward and 
touched Pleasance, at the same time dis- 
engaging Anne’s drooping figure from her 
sister's hold. “It d’ be over, my dear; 
she’s gone.” 

Mrs. Balls half expected Pleasance not 
to believe the intimation, or at least to re- 
sist the conviction and cling to the dead 
with frantic outcry; but the awe of the 
journey on which Anne had gone was on 
Pleasance. With the awe there was the 
anguish of a loneliness which pierced 
through the unreality and the exaltation 
of the last few moments, when Pleasance 
could not tell whether she herself had 
been in the body or out of the body, and 
smote Pleasance as with a sharp wound. 
Unless Christ in heaven, of whom she had 
spoken to Anne, and who might be so 
near and yet was so far, she had nobody 
now. Papa was gone; Anne gone. Pleas- 
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ance clutched Mrs. Balls’s gown and her 
head fell heavily on Mrs. Balls’s breast. 
She suffered Mrs. Balls to lead her from 
the room. Pleasance knew, with a knowl- 
edge which thrilled through every nerve 
of her body and every perception of her 
soul, that Anne was there no longer to 
hear and to answer her. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AT THE BOTTOM ALONE. 


PLEASANCE’S grief was a dumb grief. 
She was stricken in her turn still and mo- 
tionless as Anne had been under a differ- 
ent shock. Mrs Balls was appalled at 
the transformation of her former lively 
companion, and at the manifestation of a 
sorrow which was past her comprehension, 
being so unlike her own loud groans 
which brought quick relief and the free 
pourings-forth of her troubles which 
lightened the burden. 

“It mun be in their blood or breeding 
—so the poor quiet girl that’s gone sat 
like a stock or stone for the few days she 
were here — till I lay the blood congealed 
at her heart and the mortal affront strook 
to it. What’s the use on so much know, 
when it on’y makes men and wummen so 
thin-skinned in theys souls that they can- 
not stand a dunt, or cry out and ’a done 
with their murnin’. Frien’s is all very 
well, but frien’s must part, we all know 
that, and we ain’t singular when it is our 
frien’s as are took, so where’s the good o’ 
over-much frettin’? Let the gals be fond 
on each other, poor mawthers, they had 
none else to be fond on—till they had 
got young men of their ownst, and then 
they might ’a got more sorrers — while 
they were here; it ould never have been 
me that ’ould said one word again it; but 
now that t’ one is took, is t’ other to quar- 
rel with her wittles, and sit and petrify 
into a moniment for lack of her sister? I 
call that a fair flyin’ in the face o’ Provi- 
dence.” 

But Mrs. Balls had not the heart to re- 
monstrate roughly with Pleasance, in place 
of roughness she showed the girl all man- 
ner of homely tenderness, and she con- 
sulted both the doctor and the parson on 
her account, as she had consulted them 
on Anne’s behalf, in vain. 

The doctor, though far from an in- 
humane man, was provoked at being 
plagued with a trifle, when he had so 
many matters of life and death on his 
hands. “ Tuts, tuts,” he said, “ grief does 
not kill —at least, not often, and this girl 
has not her sister’s constitution, she is a 
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well-grown, strong girl—let her alone, 
she’ll come round; if she do not sleep of 
nights, she may have a drop of your hot 
cider, or if her stomach is too. dainty, a 
glass of sherry-negus, that’s all she'll 
need.” 

The vicar talked and read and prayed 
with Pleasance, gently and earnestly, bade 
her be resigned, give her sister and trust 
herself to God, and what more could he 
have done? 

Pleasance was sensible of his kindness, 
and even said a single word of thanks to 
him “ prettily,” to Mrs. Balls’s satisfac- 
tion, though she was too miserable to re- 
spond to it in any other way. How could 
he, more than any other man, tell her 
where Anne was gone, or what was her 
present state? How could he fill the 
yawning chasm in Pleasance’s heart and 
existence? It was easy and no doubt 
right for him to bid her be at peace, but 
how could she rest or look up with one- 
half of her gone? —for Anne was _ like 
part of her, and that part was torn from 
her by a violent wrench and laid out of 
sight and sound in the cold grave. 

It seemed more practical for the vicar 
to give his assistance to Mrs. Balls in an- 
nouncing the death to the girl’s relations, 
and arranging with them for the funeral. 

But here the good man was again foiled. 
Mrs. Balls would not have the gentlefolks 
apprised. They had dealt with the girls, 
their own flesh and blood, not so far re- 
moved, as well as her flesh and blood, 
“wus’n dawgs ” —clad the elder in her 
winding-sheet, and broken the younger’s 
heart and spirit. It would be mockery to 
summon the cruel kindred to see and re- 
joice over their wicked work. 

Mrs. Balls, independent in her views, as 
indeed were most of the natives of Sax- 
ford and Cheam, would not sée things in 
a softened lighi, and preserved her wrath 
and disgust in spite of the vicar’s puzzled 
protest. 

No; she would not speak to Miss 
Pleasance, the poor child was not fit to 
hear such matters discussed, and was in- 
capable of deciding one way or another, 
and Mrs. Balls would decide for her. 
Her cousin’s child should not owe her 
burial to the grudging donation and reluc- 
tant attendance of the relations who had 
compassed her death. Why, the very 
dead would rise from her coffin to oppose 
such a misdeed. 
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from it a sum wherewith to discharge the 
expenses of the last offices to Anne. 
Miss Pleasance would have enough need 
of the bit of money which had come all to 
her in God’s providence, and she was 
heartily, welcome to have ‘it untouched. 
Mrs. Balls would defray the cost of Anne’s 
funeral, she could afford it; and it was all 
she could do for the girl, her cousin’s 
daughter, who had come to her in her 
need and whom she had kept for so short 
a time. 

The vicar, however he might differ 
from Mrs. Balls as to the judiciousness 
and propriety of the intention, had no 
power to prevent its being put into execu- 
tion. 

Pleasance took all that followed pas- 
sively. She was, as Mrs. Balls said, quite 
too young to rouse herself to enter into 
such details. And young as she was, she 
was walking through the valley of death 
as it were on her own account, as well as 
on that of another. 

For Anne was, indeed, part of Pleas- 
ance, the two sisters had grown together 
side by side. Pleasance never remem- 
bered a time when she was without Anne 
to look up to, and to refer to in her stage 
of seniority, and prematurely developed, 
old-fashioned precision and_ staidness, 
equal to all ordinary demands —back to 
the period when Pleasance could faintly 
recall her sick and sinking mother, and 
her absent-minded, harassed father, by 
both of whom she had been constantly 
turned over to Anne’s safe-keeping. 

Anne had been mother and sister in one, 
watching and providing for Pleasance’s 
well-being, even before the two little girls 
were committed, on their father’s going 
abroad, to Miss Cayley; and though 
Pleasance had been afterwards in the 
charge of Miss Cayley and of sundry gov- 
ernesses, she had always been under 
Anne’s protection and guidance in the 
first and nearest sense; and it had been 
with reference to Anne, more than to any 
other person, that Pleasance had never 
yet stood alone. 

All through these years of childhood 
and growing girlhood the sisters had been 
thus united, ministering to and dependent 
the one on the other. Anne had not been 
utterly incapable of youthful giddiness 
and self-absorption; but she had never 
been seriously unfaithful to or forgetful of 
what, without direct words from her elders, 
had been hertrust. Pleasance, with her far 
greater ability and wider sympathies and 
aspirations, had been saucy and cross at 
times, but she had never seriously ques- 
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tioned or rebelled against her sister’s au- 
thority. She had stood above Anne in 
her classes, she had regularly coached 
Anne in their lessons; but out of the 
class and apart from the lessons, Pleas- 
ance had been a child to Anne, and had 
continued more of achild to the rest of the 
world, because of the existence of that 
primitive relation. 

Until that miserable morning at the 
Hayes, which had brought to the Hattons 
the tidings of their father’s death, and 
sent them out into the world, Pleasance 
had not once raised her voice and given 
an independent decision on their joint 
juvenile affairs. 

Until that last night, when in its piteous, 
dreary watches Anne had cried in her ex- 
tremity to Pleasance, and Pleasance had 
risen in her whole being to answer her, 
Pleasance had not consciously come to a 
single conclusion for herself, or taken 
practically upon herself to settle one of 
their difficulties. 

Now she was a young girl maimed and 
shattered in spirit, as well as desolate. 
And as the poet holds that the frost of 
death may at one touch ripen the soul, so 
the frost of sorrow had, in these few days, 
ripened wonderfully, and in the circum- 
stances terribly, Pleasance’s capacities for 
loving and suffering. 

Not a month before, in their ordinary 
school-life, Anne had been the more 
proudly devoted and attached sister of 
the two; but had Pleasance died then, 
Anne, in her loving lamentation, would 
have been more open to resignation and 
consolation than Pleasance was in these 
later days. Anne had been prostrated by 
the very strangeness of the overthrow and 
destruction of all her hopes for the pres- 
ent and the future; but if her father’s 
death had come in the course of nature, 
and had not been followed by any humili- 
ating disastrous revelation — if even Pleas- 
ance had died in the same course of na- 
ture— Anne had in her far more of the 
instincts of submission — religious and 
reasonable — to God and to the inevitable, 
than Pleasance possessed. 

Pleasance, in whose heart there sprang 
forth at one stroke a flood-tide of love, 
which had lost its object and could find 
no outlet, and which in place of fertiliz- 
ing her nature, seemed only to have risen 
there too late to devastate it, had to con- 
tend with the strong young spirit which 
cannot surrender its treasure without a 
desperate fight—not the less keen and 
wild that it is altogether desperate from 
the beginning, which has to-strive in the 
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dimness and ghastliness of a very place of 
dragons, where reason is fettered, and 
faith is tottering, and love is bleeding at 
every pore, to answer questions which 
are unanswerable in this world. 

In the farm-kitchen beside Mrs. Balls, 
who carefully tended Pleasance’s body at 
this time, but was as incapable of so much 
as entering by the outer door into her 
spirit’s tribulation, as all other men and 
women were incapable of passing into the 
inner sanuctuary where the struggle was 
waged, Pleasance, a young girl of thirteen, 
had to maintain and survive the warfare. 
It is perfectly possible, though it cannot 
happen often, that such warfare may come 
to a girl of thirteen, as to a woman of 
thirty; and if the girl survive it, she far 
more than the woman will bear its traces 
to her dying day. 

In order to survive it there must be — 
not as Pleasance was sometimes tempted 
to long for, in the heat of the conflict, 
sickness like Anne’s, bodily disease of 
some kind, if not to cut her down also, to 
counterbalance and neutralize the anguish 
of the spirit — but the fresh vigorous con- 
stitution like Pleasance’s, which in the 
middle of its distress retains the power of 
refreshing itself — though it be but to re- 
new the encounter — by intervals of such 
utter weariness, as in a healthy body and 
spirit is followed by blessed oblivion and 
profound rest. 

And there must be occasional Heaven- 
sent glimpses of far-away victory and res- 
toration, reunion and complete explana- 
tion — surely divine as they are brief — 
bathing while they last the tempest-tossed 
soul in a very radiance of light and balm 
of peace. 

There must be also occasional out- 
bursts of more child-like and woman-like 
grief, to relax the strain and give tem- 
porary lightening to the overcharged 
heart. “God help our women,” says a 
writer, “when they cannot weep,” and 
God will help those women and children 
whose strait is beyond weeping to weep 
at times, and lose themselves in a very 
rain of tears and storm of sobs, until their 
grief and its expression is for the moment 
—_— together, else they would go mad or 

ie. 

So Pleasance lived through the dark 
days, not even perceptibly worn or hag- 
gard, she was so young, until the day of 
Anne’s funeral. She was to walk at it 
along with Mrs. Balls, wearing one of the 
black calicot gowns which Anne had pro- 
vided and partly made as their mourning 
for their father, and to which Mrs. Balls 
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had added, without being able to drawa 
choice from Pleasance on what was to the 
elder woman an important subject, a black 
woollen cloak and hood, such as were 
commonly worn by women of different de- 
rees, who acted as chief mourners at 
unerals in the neighbourhood of the 
manor. Pleasance, to Mrs.. Balls’s sur- 
prise, was quite calm both in anticipation 
of and in realization of the ceremony. 

In fact it was a relief to Pleasance to 
be doing something — however dismally 
remote — for Anne, and undergoing a 
hard ordeal, as she knew Anne would 
have thought it, for her sake. It was one 
of the tortures of Pleasance’s newly-called 
forth streams of love to feel that they 
were wasted so far as Anne was concerned 
—to recall all that Anne had done for her, 
and know that never again in this world 
could she do anything for Anne, to show 
the depth of the gratitude which had so 
long lain dormant, and which had taken 
every benefit as a matter of course, or the 
fervour of the affection which had been 
wont to be shallow and careless as if a 
day like this might not come when no ser- 
vice could be either rendered or received. 

When the death-bell began to toll at 
the little church of Saxford, and to have 
its tolling carried on the wind so far as 
the manor, Pleasance started and shiv- 
ered a little, but she recovered herself the 
next moment. 

The funeral party consisted only of Mrs. 
Balls and Pleasance, with two of the un- 
dertaker’s men, and four of the under- 
servants on the manor farm. The vicar 
was to meet them at the little church. 
The doctor had too much to do keeping 
the living out of the grave to think of fol- 
lowing the dead to their long home. 

When the coffin had been carried out by 
its bearers and they stood before the house 
where there were no hearse and no coach, 
as the distance was short to the country 
people, Mrs. Balls called Pleasance from 
the room where she had sat apart, put the 
girl’s arm on hers to support her, and the 
procession started. 

They followed the same road by which 
Anne and Pleasance had walked to the 
village with Mrs. Balls the day after their 
arrival; and the day, though much less 
dreary than the former, was still not alto- 
gether different. There was yet a spring 
haze on the meadows, such as often lingers 
in spring and autumn in these regions, 
but it was light and floating with the sun 
gilding it, and the pale blue beyond; so 
that the mist in place of hanging heavil 
over and obscuring the fields, the win 
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mills, and the barges, seemed only to veil 
them with a slight indefinable grace, and 
to serve to bring out more vividly the 
green and grey and brown colours. 

Pleasance was conscious of the kind of 
day, though she walked as in a dream; 
there even stirred within her in connection 
with the consciousness, a passing memory 
of the daffodils which she had been going 
to gather by the Covey woods the day Mrs. 
Wyndham came to the Hayes. 

It was the same village, with the same 
people in clusters at their doors, staring 
still, but refraining from jostling Mrs. 
Balls and Pleasance as they passed by, on 
this occasion. 

When the coffin was lowered into the 
grave, and the vicar strewed the earth 
upon it, and said, “Earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust,” Pleasance started 
again and shivered, with a stronger shiver 
than at the first sound of the bell, but she 
did not cry beneath her hood, as Mrs. 
Balls was crying; and when the service 
was over, and Mrs. Balls said, “ Come, 
my dear,” Pleasance took one long look 
and turned, and went as she had gone 
from the room where Anne lay dead. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A NEW LIFE. 


PLEASANCE came out of that time as a 
half-drowned man is restored from death- 
in-life insensibility, or as a sick man leaves 
behind him the grisly phantoms of fever. 
She was but thirteen, and had a sound 
nature, and a good and honest heart in 
which God’s grace was stirring. 

Pleasance must return to life and do her 
part in it, she knew that, as well as that 
Anne was no longer there to do it with 
her. The remembrance of Anne was 
vivid, and not half effaced like those of 
her mother and father, and would be cher- 
ished by Pleasance and remain a power- 
ful influence in her life; in that, sense 
Anne was still there, and for anything-that 
Pleasance knew, Anne’s spirit, which had 
so craved to help her, might behold and 
care for her younger sister from the skies. 
Pleasance wished that with all her heart. 
but in no other sense was Anne there. 

Pleasance had never been able to feel, 
when standing in Saxford churchyard, that 
itwas Anne who was under the nameless 
mound, where the newly-cut turf had not 
had time to grow green. It did not signify 
that the mound remained before Pleas- 
ance’s eyes for days and nights together, 
that she was sometimes drawn to it as b 
cords to try if the sight and touch of it 
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would allay the ceaseless aching void in 
her heart and life, and that she had vexed 
and frightened Mrs. Balls several times by 
slipping out and going along the village 
road, and up to the church and rome 
yard, careless of any remark which she 
might provoke from the rude village girls 
who had annoyed her, on her first appear- 
ance in the village. After she had at- 
tained her object, “and gone to the grave 
and wept,” or stood dry-eyed there, she 
could hardly even realize that it was Anne’s 
grave. No, wherever, or in whatever 
spiritual state, Anne might be, this mound 
could be nothing save sacred earth and 
turf to Pleasance, and could have but a 
temporary association with Anne. 

Therefore, though Pleasance, for the 
sake of the association, would have a rev- 
erent tenderness for the churchyard and 
the grave, whether she was near or far 
from them, and would go many a time to 
look on them, she soon ceased to seck 
Anne there. 

Pleasance understood that she was alone 
in the world, and must take her course, 
irrespective of what had gone before, and, 
— Providence, she shaped it for her- 
self. 

April had given place to May, with blue 
iris and golden wallflower in the remnant 
of what had been the old manor garden 
behind the house, and soft tender green 
leaves on the late chestnuts and walnuts 
at the foot of the old garden. 

The busy season, the crown of the year 
in Mrs. Balls’s life, what gave her position 
and importance, was coming to her. The 
manor, like other farms in a county where 
farms emerged into downs, and into the 
flat sandy coast of the German Ocean, was 
partly a grazing, partly a dairy farm. In 
the first months of the year a herd of 
calves were reared on the farm to keep up 
the supply of oxen in the far-stretching 
meadows, but with early summer the calves 
were weaned, and the milk was turned into 
the composition of cheeses, for which the 
manor had a local renown. 

The cheeses were Mrs. Balls’s depart- 
ment, she took an interest in the cows and 
their produce all the year round, but apart 
from the cheeses, the cows were deputed 
to other and to masculine care, in order 
that Mrs. Balls might concentrate her 
power on her own speciality. 

Though the cheese-season lasted only 
from May to September or October, the 
limitation was far from implying that Mrs. 
Balls’s office was a sinecure. While the 
season lasted, she an r subordinates — 
young women who Were hired for the time 
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from the village of Saxford — worked al- 
most as hard as reapers on a harvest-field, 
or as the women who came from the far 
north to the seaport of Cheam, when the 
herring shoals were off the sandbanks, to 
assist in the unsavoury task of curing the 
herrings. 

Neither was the labour lightened by 
scientific contrivance, as on some of the 
great cheese-farms of England. Mrs. 
Balls’s master, the old squire, had been 
averse to improvements, and his nephew 
and heir, Lawyer Lockwood, who retained 
his profession, and for the most part its 
title, in a quarter peculiarly given to be- 
stow titles, threw his energy into whatever 
litigation he had on hand, and was content 
to keep his farm with its considerable 
profits as he had found it. 

The tubs of milk stood as they had 
always done, in long rows in the out- 
houses, each woman still squeezed and 
ladled the green whey from the milk-white 
curd, and when it was firm enough to be 
put into a mould, carried it out to be 
pressed under one of the equally long 
rows of heavy moss-grown grey stones 
screwed into frames which were ranged, 
under a rude wooden shed, down one side 
of the old garden. The working of these 
frames, the putting in and taking out, re- 
versing and paring into shape of the 
cheeses in the moulds, and the depositing 
them and turning them daily, till they dried 
on shelves fixed with due consideration of 
light and air in the empty rooms of the 
manor, formed the laborious sequel to the 
first process. 

The mere anticipation of all the bustle 
and trouble, and the anxiety lest her exer- 
tions and the good milk with them should 
be wasted, and Mrs. Balls’s character be 
forever sunk in the eyes of authority by a 
summer of spoiled cheeses, were now en- 
grossing her mind and slightly weighing 
upon her spirits, though she was naturally 
a lively active woman, who took kindly to 
hard work and honourable responsibility. 

The melancholy episode of her grandly- 
married cousin’s children, with their re- 
verse of fortune, and Anne’s death, of 
which Mrs. Balls, according to her philos- 
ophy, felt without any unkindness that she 
had already had encigh, was driven a 

ood deal out of her mind; she nearly 

orgot Pleasance creeping dejectedly about 
the manor and its garden, and silently eat- 
ing her meals. It was to a pre-occupied, 
engrossed woman, though only with the 
contemplation of the clean tubs, and ladles, 
and pitchers for the whey, standing ready 
for the fresh cheese-making, that Pleas- 
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ance went up, as Mrs. Balls stood with 
her arms in her sides in one of the manor 
out-houses, and said, “Mrs. Balls, I am 
going to ask you the greatest favour that 
you ever were asked in your life.” 

“ And what be that, Miss Pleasance,” 
asked Mrs. Balls, a little absently, though 
she was sufficiently impressed to turn 
round and look at the speaker. 

Pleasance in her black dress had lost 
entirely the childish air which had lingered 
about her expressive face and well-grown 
girlish figure at the Hayes. Her very 
brown hair which used to have a juvenile 
unruliness that had cost Anne much con- 
cern, seemed to have laid aside its exuber- 
ance and irrepressibleness as it remained 
drawn tightly back, and plaited into a knot 
at the back of the head. Her black cot- 
ton dress hung in regular undisturbed 
folds, and the wide white apron — of which 
Mrs. Balls had counselled the adoption — 
added the last touch of care and thought 
to Pleasance’s dress. 

“Mrs. Balls,” said Pleasance again with 
great seriousness, “ will you give over call- 
ing me ‘ Miss Pleasance,’ and let me be 
from this time Pleasance, and like your 
own niece or child? Will you put me at 
one of those tubs with the other girls, and 
see if I can earn my living as they do; and 
if I can, will you let me stay on always 
amongst them and be one of them?” 

“What ’a took the girl!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Balls, sitting down in her surprise 
on an empty tub-stool, “you ain’t fit, mor, 
for such work.” 

“Yes, indeed, Mrs. Balls,” urged Pleas- 
ance, “I’m very strong, else, don’t you see, 
I should have been ill before now?” she 
added with a weary littlesigh. “I have al- 
ways been a strong, hardened kind of girl, 
for I think hardy must mean hardened, 
after all, and you should see that I would 
not shirk work, or be nice and full of fan- 
cies. Of course, if you do not like it, it 
cannot be, but oh, if you would only let me 
try, for itis the only way I can think of to 
take to now.” 

“ Miss Pleasance, my dear, you be right 
welcome to stop here and ’a the best | 
can give you, without soiling your fingers. 
You d’ be my own cousin’s child, and I’a 
nobry in the world nearer to me, least 
ways in this part. I ’a never married, 
and I ’ad ne’er a sister, your mother were 
bessern a younger sister to me, when we 
were together. My brothers ’a done well 
for theyselves, without needing from me, 
about them foundries, Birmingham ways. 

I know this is a poor place for the likes 
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are” — 
pulse of her warm heart on the moment, 
making a proposition which her slower 
reason would not have ended in justifying ; 


Mrs. Balls spoke from the im- 


for that matter, it had already caused her 
disquiet that Miss Pleasance should be 
living on, moping and wasting the months 
in idleness with her, and she had planned 
consulting her parson and her squire, 
Lawyer Lockwood, on what could be 
thought of for Pleasance. 

But Pleasance did not avail herself of 
the rash suggestion. 

“ Live on idle with you, Mrs. Balls, and 
you telling me that you will not know 
where to turn, but will fall asleep with 
sheer weariness on your very feet for the 
next four months, you could not suppose 
that I would do that,” said Pleasance, in 
ahurt tone. “Iam sure that would be a 
hundred times worse than anything else.” 

“You would be throwin’ away of your 
fine edication,” urged Mrs. Balls, to 
whom throwing away anything formed al- 
ways one of the greatest scandals. 

“Yes, my education is there,” said 
Pleasance meditatively, “it is part of me 
now, and I cannot get rid of it. I can- 
not throw it away, as I might be tempted 
to do; but must it stand in my way? can 
it do me much harm?” 

“It ain’t harm, but good, it ought to do 
ou,” said Mrs. Balls; “why, if we 
ooked about, and set friends to inquire, 
we might hear of some schulin that you 
might do.” 

“TI don’t think anybody would trust me 
to do it for a great while yet,” said Pleas- 
ance. “The youngest governess at the 
Hayes was four or five years older than I 
am, and I should be losing some of the 
things that teachers must be able for in 
the mean time; and I don’t wish it, Mrs. 
Balls; I don’t wish to go among peo- 
ple who might turn and break my heart,” 
ended Pleasance in a low tone of sup- 
pressed emotion, the determined suppres- 
sion of which was noticeable ina girl of 
her years. 

“I ain’t again’ you there,” said Mrs. 
Balls emphatically ; “them is happier in 
my mind that’s below tants and gibes; 
and a footing that is atween servant and 
mistress, and neither one nor t’other, is 
the most ticklish footing on all. If you 
could bring your mind to being like your 
mother was, afore she had the misfortune 
to meet your father, a hard-working, 
bloomin’, happy village lass, though come 
of good yeomen people; but it can’t be 
easy, though you may think it, arter you 
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’a been reared among Petes wh as 
soon rear chicks at your kitchen fire on 
oven-crumbs, and then send ’em to scrape 
for seeds in the mire of the yard.” 

“T told youI was hardy,” said Pleas- 
ance, “and what others could do, I could 
bring myself to do; the roughest work is 
no disgrace; we were not taught that at 
Miss Cayley’s. I know it would not be 
easy, but I don’t want easy things now, 
even if I could get them. 1 want to work 
hard, not to be able to think and remem- 
ber too much,” said Pleasance with a 
quaver in her voice; “and to be very 
tired at nights, so as to go to sleep at 
once.” 

This was the first hint that she had 
given Mrs. Balis of the desolation which 
crushed the girl at night, when she went 
to the empty room and bed which Anne 
had always shared with her. 

“My poor brave mawther!” said Mrs. 
Balls full of pity, “you don’t know what 
your’re saying ; that’s about it.” 

“T always thought that I should rather 
like to keep’a shop, or have a farm,” con- 
tinued Pleasance hastily, shrinking from 
pity, and trying to give a lighter turn to 
the conversation. 

“ Bless us! cheese-making ain’t having 
a farm,” said Mrs. Balls, shaking her 
head at the folly of the comparison. “ Don- 
no you think” —she stopped and _hesi- 
tated, for Mrs. Balls was one of those 
women who have a strong repugnance to 
mention the name of the dead on ordinary 
occasions, and who keep it for solemn sea- 
sons, much as religious books are kept for 
Sundays —“ she ouldn’t ’a borne your 
coming down tothe ranks. She ouldn’t ’a 
liked it.” 

“| have thought of that, night and day,” 
said Pleasance eagerly; “but that was 
not what she said at the last. She was 
sorry we had minded so much what we 
had lost, and she must know still better 
now. Oh! Mrs. Balls, if Anne knows 
anything at all of what is passing here — 
where she is —she must know that I can- 
not go on without her, as I should have 
done if we had been still together. I 
should miss her every moment, I should 
fret my heart out, I could not do it.” 

“Softly, softly, Miss Pleasance,” said 
Mrs. Balls, having an objection to Pleas- 
ance’s speaking of what the dead might 
know or might not know; “It were pro- 
fane-like,” meddling with what we had no 
business with, to her practical, yet compli- 
ant and complacent nature. “ You ouldn’t 
think though it goes again’ my own stum- 
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mach, just writing a word,” said Mrs. 
Balls, with some thought of her own re- 
sponsibility, “to the fine lady, your aunt.” 

“No, no!” cried Pleasance, flushing 
purple, and then waxing as white as Anne 
in her coffin, and going on to speak with 
a vehemence that quivered through her 
whole body, and which caused Mrs. Balls 
to start to her feet and mutter to herself, 
“ Laws! she ain’t gone into a frenzy !” 

“Don’t speak of her, Mrs Balls. I try 
to forgive, I pray to forgive her, as Anne 
must forgive her now; but she killed 
Anne, you know she killed Anne, as I 
think it would kill me to see her again, or 
to go among people like her, and have it 
all to bear over again.” 

“ That you sha’n’t,” said Mrs. Balls de- 
cidedly. “I ain’t the one as ’ould drive 
you to be put upon; and if you like to try 
your hand at dairy-work for a change, as 
good as a play for you, till you see if you 
‘like it, or could ever take to it serious, it 
may do you good, I see no objection, I 
says, as long as you are with me and can 
be spared.” 

“But you must not spare me, Mrs. 
Balls ; won’t be spared,” said Pleas- 
ance, speaking cheerfully in the manner 
that Mrs. Balls liked, to show her grati- 
tude, while Pleasance was still shaking 
with her recent agitation. 

So Pleasance—in her shabbiest old 
gown, with sleeves and skirts alike tucked 
up, and further protected by a still more 
extensive apron furnished with a bib— 
took her place in the row of tubs on the 
first day of the cheese-making, amidst 
stares and giggles and nudges to each 
other from the Saxford girls, but amidst 
no worse, because Mrs. Balls was mistress 
in her own dominion. 

Pleasance felt no degradation, as she 
might have done, even in spite of the 
teaching — more generous than usual — 
of Miss Cayley’s school, if she had been 
sent against her will to such a post. 

And, however wearied, she did not give 
in or withdraw, but remained squeezing 
out and lading the green whey from the 
fresh supplies of milk, along with the 
most tried and trained workers. When 
the girls saw that not only she did not 
shirk her task, and would not accept un- 
necessary assistance (which, dissembling 
their hostility in order to win favour with 
Mrs. Balls, the girls would have given 
her), but that she watched what the others 
did, and was emulous to do the same —to 
strain as much whey, to carry as heavy a 
burden of curd, to screw the cheese-press 
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for herself at the risk of letting it down on 
her fingers or her toes, all the while stead- 
ily refusing such rest or refreshment as was 
not granted to the girls in general, but 
would have been allowed to her —a shade 
of wondering respect began to mingle with 
their contemptuous toleration. 

Pleasance continued to work amongst 
the dairy-girls till they grew accustomed 
to her presence, and freely exchanged in 
her hearing the usuxl gossip with which 
they lightened their labour. She heard a 
good deal that was small and silly, as in- 
deed she had heard as muchatthe Hayes, 
and a good deal more that was far coarser 
in tone than any previous conversation 
that had ever reached her ears; but she 
heard nothing that was positively bad, 
because there was not above one bad girl 
at the most, among the rough Saxford 
girls gathered together at the manor, and 
her badness was kept under by the pre- 
ponderance of goodness, such as it was, 
and by the neighbourhood of Mrs. Balls. 

Pleasance heard how Sally Larkins had 
appeared at church with a bran new 
shawl; and Kitty Blennerhasset had tak- 
en out a smelling-bottle as if she were 
sick, and caused everybody to laugh, and 
parson to look round; and ’Arry Owen 
had been and had words with his master, 
because he had been as tight as tight 
could be when Car Reeves had sat hours 
with him in Host Pearson’s alehouse to try 
and get him out, last fair at Applethorpe; 
and Bill Nobs had smashed his wife in 
drink the night before last, and given her 
two black eyes, and Butcher Smith had 
cut a paring off a beefsteak for her to tie 
over them while she was in bed —serve 
her right, for she were always a worriting 
other people when she could not get at her 
man. 

At another time, Pleasance, with the 
quick curiosity which belonged to her age 
and cleverness, would not only have lis- 
tened and been interested, but would have 
asked pertinent questions, and possibly 
made comments on all which struck her 
as odd; but she was not merely languid 
from her recent great sorrow, and could 
only let pass —as if it were ata distance 
from and only within sound of her —the 
girls’ idle chatter, but it seemed as if that 
sorrow had put a gulf between her and 
them which she would never be able to 
surmount. 

On their side the girls were secretly 
styling Pleasance a proud, stuck-up thing, 
and saying if they had her away from old 
Moll Balls, they would give her a bit of 
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their minds, and let her see what they 
thought of her coming in among them, and 
taking up a place at a tub. 

As it was, protected by Mrs. Balls, and 
kept up by her own resolution, Pleasance’s 
attempt at dairy-work proved a success. 
In a few Weeks she grew as expert as any 
of the younger workers—nay, as the 
spirit in her would not be beaten or out- 
stripped, she would achieve quite excep- 
tional feats, for her age and strength, in 
the number of cheeses which she put 
through her hands in a given time, to- 
gether with their creditable quality. Mrs. 
Balls became quite proud of her cousin’s 
proficiency, and insisted on seeing her 
paid with the usual wages, which, how- 
ever, Pleasance was equally firm in trans- 
ferring to her hostess as a small payment 
for her board. 

Long before the end of the cheese-sea- 
son Mrs. Balls had learnt to say “ Pleas- 
ance ” without any ceremonious prefix, to 
feel what a nice thing it would be for her, 
Mrs. Balls, now that she was getting up 
in years, to have such a girl with her as a 
permanent young companion and friend. 
After the cheése-making there remained 
the house-keeping, which Pleasance could 
share, and of which she was as ignorant 
as she had been of the secrets of the dairy, 
and Mrs. Balls recalled to mind an ancient 
course of dressmaking which she herself 
had gone through in her youth, and which 
she proposed imparting to Pleasance, that 
she might be more thoroughly furnished 
in the character of country woman that 
her mother had filled. In the mean time 
Pleasance’s little bit of money might lie 
like a nest-egg, and gather for her. 
Pleasance was willing to learn anything 
and everything. She had wonderfully few 
qualms, and those she succeeded in swal- 
lowing silently in her steadfastness and 
traving after reality and thoroughness; 
she even desired something that Mrs. 
Balls opposed for a long time after she 
had given in to everything else, that she, 
Pleasance, should go out in the spring 





with the village girls, who, besides being 
dairy-women, were field-workers, among 
the turnip, bean, hay, and occasional 
wheat fields of the farm. 

Pleasance had made her choice, and she 
meant to abide by it, not looking back and 
hot being weak enough to accept a com- 
promise. Nodoubt she was helped in the 
Persistence, singular in so young a girl, 
with which she held to her purpose, by the 
sense of the catastrophe in which her 
lormer life had ended. The tragedy of 
nne’s death turned her, with something 
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of an ineffable shock, from ali her earlier 
experience with the regrets it involved, and 
set her face like iron against it. 

There were only one or two instances 
in which Pleasance broke down in her re- 
solve, and departed from the line which 
she had drawn for herself. 

So long as the extreme bustle and fa- 
tigue of the cheese-making lasted, she had 
been able to live without recurring to her 
old beloved comrades of books, which, 
with the exception of Anne’s Bible and 
prayer-book that Pleasance had taken for 
her own, she had put away. “A working 
girl has nothing to do with other books,” 
Pleasance had said to herself with an aus- 
tere narrowness which she would have 
condemned in another. 

But when the pressure of the summer’s 
work was over, and Pleasance, though 
she still had work that she set herself to 
fulfil, had also half hours and whole hours 
of leisure, and this at the time when her 
mind began to regain its elasticity and 
recover its interests, the craving for the 
old indulgence, the natural resource of 
every sympathetic and imaginative intel- 
lect, which has received any cultivation, 
grew to be so painful and irresistible with 
Pleasance, reduced as she was to the sole 
companionship of Mrs. Balls, that the girl 
yielded on this point. She could not con- 
tinue to keep herself from books, or debar 
herself from ever looking into them, even 
though she was not without a conviction 
that by doing so she was widening still 
further the breach which she was aware 
existed between herself and the village 
girls, and even between herself and her 
kinswoman, Mrs. Balls. 

Pleasance’s books consisted chiefly of a 
school Shakespeare, people’s volumes of 
Sir Walter Scott, the earlier poems of 
Tennyson, with those school courses of 
literature which contain a little of every- 
thing, both in poetry and prose, from 
Chaucer and Bacon to Hood and Dick- 
ens. 

Pleasance had gone a little way in 
French, Italian, and German, during her 
school-days, and had a Racine,a Tasso, 
and a Schiller, with the dictionaries of their 
respective languages; but she was not so 
intellectually besotted as to think of having 
recourse to them in her low estate. 

When she read in those later times she 
confined herself to English, and that read- 
ing was not all loss, when she was taught 
by Shakespeare, in many an illustration of 
his own words, that “sweet are the uses 
of adversity,” and when she found under 
Sir Walter Scott’s pen numberless pic- 
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tures of the worth and charm of human 
life, in all circumstances and under every 


sky. 

Pleasence, labouring under an obliga- 
tion of social politeness, would offer to 
read aloud her dozen or score of pages to 
Mrs. Balls, and Mrs Balls was pleased 
because it “pleased the gal;” but there 
the profit ended, for, except in listening to 
those words in the Bible and prayer-book 
with which she was familiar, Mrs. Balls 
could not follow reading aloud, and in her 
private mind held it to be a luxury fit only 
for gentlefolks. 

If Pleasance read, she never wrote, for 
she had nobody to write to. She had a 
notion that it would no longer be suitable 
for her to maintain a connection, even if 
she had possessed time and inclination, 
with her former teachers and schoolfellows. 

But with the loss of Pleasance’s uncon- 
scious source of self-expression and imita- 
tive creation, she fell back curiously on 
another capability of which she had for- 
merly made but little. 

Pleasance had been learning to draw, 
but had been regarded as making very 
little of the art, and had never been able 
to compass such neat, clean copies of her 

— aed drawings as Anne had accumu- 
ted. 


But now with the stump of a drawing- 
eg: replaced when it was exhausted 
y a penny pencil from Mrs. Grayling’s 
store, Pleasance fell, at odd moments, into 
outlining the windmills, the barges, the 
Spanish chestnuts and walnut-trees at the 


foot of the garden, the old-fashioned 
flowers, and, above all, the denizens of 
the farmyard, all that, in other days, she 
would have copied in descriptive sketches 
in pen and ink, in letters for her father or 
to girls at home, during the holidays. 

Very rough and barbarously primitive 
were these drawings, yet they were unmis- 
takably life-studies with life in them, which 
Mrs. Balls could appreciate better than 
the life in printed pages. 

“ Why, Pleasance, I’m stammed, you ’a 
took Jenny and the new cow and the tur- 
key-cock on them torn mossels of paper 
as there be no mistakin’ on them, as the 
photographer from Cheam couldn’t ’a 
done it better. Couldn’t you take me 
now?” 

Pleasance tried, but Mrs. Balls’s like- 
ness was a great failure, and she was so 
much mortified at the way in which her 
Sunday bonnet, which she had put on for 
the purpose of the sitting, came out in 
Pleasance’s strokes that she never re- 
quested the artist to renew the attempt. 
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She left Pleasance to her reproduction of 
windmills and barges, beasts and birds. 

With the beasts and birds, indeed, 
Pleasance had that peculiar acquaintance 
and friendship which is said to be the por- 
tion of all great animal-painters. Pleas- 
ance would never be a painter of any kind, 
but by dint of love and something of the 
artist in her she was able to supply the 
distinguishing attributes of the animals 
that were the great consolation and among 
the chief companions of her life. 

Pleasance had come to know and to be 
on more or less affectionate terms with 
every horse and cow, every cock and hen, 
in the pastures and about the farm-doors, 
even as she had been intimate with the 
house-dog and caged birds at the Hayes. 
She had just such an outlying acquaint- 
ance with the haunts and habits of the 
plovers and snipes which belonged to the 
nearest broods as she had yearned to ac- 
quire with the squirrels and the hedgehogs 
in the Covey woods. This gain was some- 
thing to Pleasance; it would have gone 
some way to reconcile her to a life among 
wild Indians or Esquimaux, if she could 
have extended her visiting-list to monkeys 
and moose-deer, even to jackals and bears. 

Mrs. Balls fixed some of Pleasance’s lit- 
tle drawings with pins — from which they 
were always dropping — among the herbs 
above the kitchen chimney-piece, and 
showed them off to Mrs. Morse or Mrs. 
Blennerhasset, who sniffed at them, and 
told each other Mrs. Balls was a fool 
about that “ gal.” 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Balls showed the 
1 te also to her parson and her land- 
lord. 

The vicar put on his spectacles to look 
at them. “Very pretty,” he said, which 
was exactly what the wild drawings were 
not; “but don’t you think, Mrs. Balls, 
drawing is an inconsistent employment 
for your young niece — hem — cousin, 
who has made up her mind to stay with 
you? If she had consented to come up 
to the vicarage to see Mrs. Fennel, or 
even to go into my wife’s class in the 
Sunday-school — Mrs. Fennel has bigger 
girls —we might have found out any tal 
ents and little accomplishments she had, 
and seen if anything could have been 
made of them; but as it is, don’t you 
think she can’t afford such a pursuit?’ 

The vicar had felt slightly aggrieved by 
Pleasance’s absolutely declining to estab 
lish any connection with the vicarage, of 
any house of the same rank in the parish. 
He suspected, not being an imaginativ 
man, that the girl had inherited low tastes 
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from her mother. He thought it would be 
better in the end to let her fall back with- 
out opposition into the station from which 
her mother had been taken. At the same 
time he feared naturally that which Pleas- 
ance was shunning for herself —the ad- 
mixture of habits and views, the halting 
between two lives as between two opin- 
ions, which would certainly prove ruinous 
to the girl. 

Lawyer Lockwood did not even put on 
his spectacles. He thrust his hands in 
his pockets and said, “I am glad you 
have got a companion, dame, but I think 
itis a pity for both of you that she is a 
bit genteel and school-girlish. You area 
sensible woman, and if you really mind 
her good you will keep her at the cheese- 
making, or at least at shirt-making, and 
not encourage her to scratch with a pen- 
cil in a way that any boy at a charity- 
school could far outdo.” 

“She hev a little bit of money of her 
own,” said Mrs. Balls, with some spirit, 
for Pleasance. 

“ How does that come?” asked the in- 
quisitive lawyer. 

“ Oh, it were her father’s, and is in the 
hands of his people.” 

“ Then I guess she won’t come into it 
till she be of age, which is a good bit 
ahead yet; and in the mean time I would 
not bring her up to be a fool, if I were 
you, Mrs. Balls.” 

“The gentlemen are quite right, Mrs. 
Balls,” said Pleasance, with a mixture of 
pride and vexation, when she heard the 
report. ‘“ Please don’t show anybody any 
more of these wretched scratches. I wis 
I could keep from doing them, but I shall 
burn them after this.” 

“That you sha’n’t,” said Mrs. Balls, “ I 
@’ believe it is en-vy, and nought elsen, in 
passon and Lawyer Lockwood, because 
a own wife and daughters can’t do the 
ike.” 

“Nonsense, Mrs. Balls. I dare say 
Mrs. Fennel and the Miss Lockwoods can 
paint in water-colours and in sepia, as 
wm Eckhard could paint at Miss Cay- 
ey’s. 

“Ia a right to my fancy as well as any 
passon or Lawyer Lockwood on them, 
and my fancy is bits of pictures of the 
beasteses, and I shall ’a them stuck all 
over the walls, and not above the chimley- 
piece alone, if I like.” 

“Then they will be falling down and 
catching fire, and getting the house 
burned,” said Pleasance. “You don’t 
want to have a kitchen like the vicar of 
Wakefield’s ?” 
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“Who be the wicar of Wakefield? He 
don’t take arter our wicar, that’s plain.” 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
NORMAN MACLEOD.* 


Poor relations, it is well understood, 
know all about their rich relations: but 
the rich relations know very little about 
the poor. So it is that all educated folk 
in Scotland (Sydney Smith’s £nuckle-end 
of England) know all about England, while 
educated folk in England are, even yet, 
many times profoundly ignorant of all 
things Scotch. So it is that all men of 
fair culture among the clergy of the Church 
of Scotland are well up in their knowledge 
of the Church of England, while the typ- 
ical Anglican knows and cares extremely 
little about the Scotch Church. There are 
exceptions. The Dean of Westminster, 
always much interested in any ecclesias- 
tical curiosity, is very fully informed as to 
the history, constitution, and Jersonnel of 
the National Establishment in Scotland: 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, brought 
up in her communion, is still in various re- 
spects (to a Scotch eye) visibly influenced 
by his Presbyterian up-bringing. An ex- 
alted personage, too, vulgarly esteemed as 
the earthly head of the Anglican Church, 
has become, by more than twenty years’ 
experience, a warm and well-informed 
friend of the Church of her northern king- 
dom. Still, English interest in Scotch ec- 
clesiastical affairs is cool. Not even the 


h | brilliant and incisive “ Life of Dr. Robert 


Lee” by Dr. Story of Rosneath sufficed to 
draw adequate notice to the career of a 
really remarkable man, placed in excep- 
tional circumstances. All this the writer 
feels, with some sense of disheartening, 
as he begins his brief account of the great- 
est man who has been numbered among 
the Scotch clergy for many a day and year. 

Yet if any clergyman of the Church of 
Scotiand in recent times has broken be- 
yond the provincial limit of reputation, it 
is Norman Macleod. One feels, however, 
that his reputation south of the Tweed 
rests on an unsatisfactory foundation. It 
comes of causes away from the real nature 
of the man. Court favour, and the editor- 
ship of a monthly magazine of wide circu- 


* Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D., Minister o 
the Barony Parish, Glasgow ; one of Her Majesty's 
Chaplains ; Dean of Chapel Royal; Dean of the Most 
Ancient and Most Noble Order of the Thistle. By 
his Brother, the Rev. Donald Macleod, B.A., one of 
Her Majesty’s Chaplains. Two Volumes. London; 
Daldy, Isbister & Co. 1876. 
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lation, made his name familiar to multitudes 
who never heard the name of any other 
Scotch clergyman. It is little known in 
England how extraordinary a man he was, 
and how singular was his standing in his 
own country. I wish I could carry some 
impression of what manner of man he was 
to those who shall read these pages. 

His place in Scotland was unlike that of 
any other man amongits three millions and 
a half. His Christian name was a house- 
hold word. Nobody in Scotland talked of 
Dr. Macleod. \t was always Norman. 
On February 8, 1876, a letter appeared in 
the Glasgow Herald, written evidently by 
a clever working-man, upon the vexed ques- 
tion of piece-work. Something must be 
done, the writer says, towards drawing 
masters and men together and making 
them understand each other: and he ends 
his letter with the vain wish, “ O for Nor- 
man back again!” Norman in his youth 
habitually called Wordsworth by the affec- 
tionate though irreverent name of Billy: 
but that was peculiar to himself and his 
friends. His own Christian name, like that 
of Robert Burns, was current like that of 
a king or queen. A clergyman entering a 
sick-room found an old woman reading a 
tract. She said, “One of Norman’s.” A 
St. Andrews professor, travelling from 
Edinburgh to London, was waiting on the 
platform at Carstairs when the Glasgow 
part of the train came in. “Is Norman in 
the train?” was his enquiry of the guard. 
“ Yes,” was the reply: “here he is.” Ar- 
riving in a steamer at the Broomielaw, the 
traveller has entered a cab with the in- 
struction, “ Drive me to Norman’s:” and 
has been brought in due time to the much- 
beaten threshold. This was in acity with 
a population of over six hundred thousand. 
I have just read a published letter from a 
domestic servant. In it are the words, 
“ The late Norman Macleod: a man whom 
I never saw, but when I read the account 
of his death, I felt a blank in my life.” 
There is no exaggeration in these things. 
To a Scotchman they are mere matters of 
course. 

What-like human being he was who, 
dying at sixty, had for at least ten years 
held this place in Scotland, is shown in 
this biography 7 his younger brother. In 
a word, the book is extremely well done. 

It is written with ability, good sense, and 
good taste. And though the Macleods are 
clannish, as Highlanders should be, there 
is really no puffery. All that is said by 
Mr. Donald Macleod of his _brother’s 
preaching, speech-making, conversation, 
and organization and vivifying of parish 
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work, is unexaggerated truth, to the writ- 
er’s personal knowledge. Indeed, much 
more might have been said of the amazing 
eloquence which few who have heard it 
will ever forget. As for the man himself, 
anything less like the prim and narrow 
ideal which is in many minds of the Pres- 
byterian preacher could not by possibility 
be. That ideal, it may be said, has per- 
ished from the minds of those who know 
the clergy of the Scotch Church as now 
existing. And for the unfortunate sen- 
tence which disposed of the entire class as 
“poor bewildered ploughmen,” it was 
strange to recall it in the presence of that 
thorough man of the world, who had seen 
many lands and cities, and grown familiar 
with all sorts and conditions of men; wise 
alike in his management of princes and 
paupers. He was a great jolly Christian 
bohemian, using the most unconventional 
language freely in his talk, sitting with the 
Prince of Wales in the smoking-room at 
Dunrobin till half past three in the morn- 
ing,* yet never sinking below the highest 
level of the respect of even such as knew 
him most familiarly : of a happy, unanxious 
nature, intensely enjoying the moral and 
physical good things of this life, scenery, 
society, music, books, dinner. “ Dined 
jollily,’ you read in his diary: and the 
wor ‘ally is of frequent occurrence. It 
was the right word, and true, till over- 
work and failing health at the close brought 
the first touches of depression. Then, be- 
neath this, there was the substantial nature 
of the great preacher, the zealous mission- 
er, the sympathetic visitor of the sick and 
poor, the devoted parish priest: the man 
who crowded into his life thrice the actual 
work of manya busy man. He was a 
great moral dynamic power: his conta- 
gious energy and heartiness could push on 
even the most inert: he could “ galvanize 
a divvot,” which in English is a piece of 
turf, and in Scotch means such-like a mor- 
talman. He was a wonderfully eloquent 
and impressive preacher: “ The greatest 
and most convincing preacher I ever 
heard,” was the estimate of Sir Arthur 
Helps, whose opinion was worth some- 
thing. The solitary one among Scotch 
divines who was commonly placed before 
him was Dr. Caird, principal of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, who for thirty years 
has stood without question first — 
Scotch preachers. Guthrie and Macle 

you would bracket as equal. Still more 
remarkable was his power as a platform 
speaker. When a great meeting of people 
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was getting very tired, through many long- 
winded and remarkably sensible orations, 
he had but to rise, and instantly attention 
was keen, and there was life everywhere. 
Norman Macleod was never dull: that 
could not be in the nature of things. And 
you felt you were getting a tremendous 
push in the direction in which he wanted 
to make you to go. His speech was al- 
ways kept to the last: no one need think 
to speak after him. I have heard him 
preach and speak many times: I never 
knew him make a failure : and sometimes, 
at the call of a great occasion, I have seen 
him produce on a great multitude an im- 
pression which I cannot imagine as ex- 
ceeded by human words. It is no wonder 
that Dean Stanley longed for the day when 
Macleod might preach in the nave of some 
vast cathedral. Like all Scotch clergymen 
of any account, he loved the Anglican 
Church as his own: and it might well have 
been. But it was not to be. 

The spontaneous and incessant flow of 
lively, pathetic, and humorous thought 
from him was wonderful. You could not 
talk with him for five minutes without dis- 
cerning that here was an exceptional man. 
If you met him on the street, while his 
high health continued, he had something 


bright and brief to say: and he did not re- 


peat himself. Latterly, indeed, you saw 
the pump at work: it was hard to daily 
meet scores of men, each of whom expect- 
ed something uncommon. But it was 
while sitting up, late at night, in the com- 
pany of two or three congenial friends, 
that Norman Macleod was at his greatest. 
The riotous fun, passing momently but 
never unfitly to the deepest pathos and 
most solemn reflection, — for his laughter 
and his tears were never far asunder, — 
none who witnessed can forget. Like 
most great orators, he had a strong power 
of mimicry, and he could represent the 
most diverse subjects equally well : a High- 
land drover, and a young guardsman anx- 
ious to convey that though he made no 
loud professions he hoped he had chosen 
right, — each was perfect. The charm of 
his manner was indescribable: yet there 
was no more courtly gentleman than the 
life-enjoying Celt, no more earnest preach- 
er and believer than he who returning from 
a mission to America first made known in 
Scotland the unsolemn lay of “Old Dan 
Tucker.” It was extraordinary, how he 
passed from the profoundest tragedy to 
the wildest merriment: and both were very 
real. After one of his great speeches, in 
which he seemed possessed of apostolic 
zeal for some good cause, and was indeed 
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so possessed, he could speedily let the 
bow unbend. I heard him end a grand 
missionary address to students by sayin 
with a faltering voice that, if that wor 
broke down, “some of us will be glad to 
find a grave.” There he stopped: and 
dead silence followed, not untouched with 
unaccustomed tears. Ten minutes after 
he was saying in the liveliest fashion to a 
friend, “ I have got some splendid weeds: 
come down to-night and try them.” But 
indeed in the pulpit, on the platform, in 
the general assembly, in his back-study 
(an extraordinary place in a laundry where 
he sought escape from ceaseless interrup- 
tion), or in the smoking-room, you could 
not say where he was greatest: but you 
felt that everywhere he was a streaming 
fountain of influence, and a man among a 
million men. 

For the last twenty-one years of his life 
he held (as he records in his diary with 
due thankfulness) the best living in Scot- 
land: after all, not 1,200/.a year. It was 
the gee 2 parish of Glasgow, with a pop- 
ulation of near one hundred thousand 
souls. This parish has its church under 
the shadow of Glasgow Cathedral : but the 
Reformation brought some losses with its 
gains, and it is related that the last Lord 
Derby, issuing from the cathedral, was 
transfixed by the sight of the Baron 
church, but after some delay exclaimed, 
“ Well, I once saw an uglier church than 
that.” He did not say where. It would 
be interesting to know. In this hideous 
erection Norman Macleod preached: al- 
ways. to a great congregation. He organ- 
ized parochial machinery, he built church- 
es, he pleaded eloquently and effectively 
for every = work: he made his pres- 
ence felt through Glasgow, through Scot- 
land: he was the greatest Scotchman liv- 
ing his life in Scotland, at the time he 
died. It is very sad to think how that in- 
tense enjoyment of life, that tremendous 
energy to push on the laggard, are 
quenched: quenched for near four years 
past; and that the man if living would now 
not be sixty-four. And those who never 
saw nor heard him cannot possibly under- 
stand what he was. His writings, though 
lively and clever, give no idea of Norman 
Macleod. What he produced must be 
vivified by his personality. And he was 
so pushed and over-driven by excessive 
work, that he never had time to do his 
best with his pen. It is said (I do not 
know if it be true) that at the last what he 
published was spoken off at the rate of 
rapid speaking and taken down bya short- 





hand writer. Many thousands remember 
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him vividly now: the manly presence of 
the big life-enjoying man: the powerful 
voice with the strong Gaelic accent that 
told of Morven and the misty islands : and 
the portraits given in the biography bring 
him back as if he lived to such as knew 
him well. But in a few years there will 
remain only a fading tradition of what-like 
he was, and how he preached and talked : 
and those who read his works will wonder 
wherein lay the magical charm of Norman. 
Possibly the reader may think that the 
writer speaks too warmly : but it is not so. 
Nor do private considerations sway him. 
The writer, though he knew Macleod well 
for twenty years, was not one of the inner 
circle of his special friends: and was cer- 
tainly not bound to him by any sense of 
obligation. Yet, as concerns Macleod’s 
gifts and genius, the writer could honestly 
speak of him more warmly than his brother 
has done. It would be hard to exaggerate 
his power of interesting, impressing, and 
charming all with whom he came into 
friendly relations. 

Not every one, indeed, was drawn to 
Norman Macleod with that enthusiastic 
faith which appeared in his more especial 
friends, of whom Principal Shairp of St. 
Andrews may be taken as the type. The 
manner, strongly recalling that of Bishop 
Wilberforce, did not take so well with such 
as had not in themselves something re- 
sponsive to it. The Celtic temperament, 
with much that is most lovable, no doubt 
has its side which less commends itself to 
the graver approval of the Saxon. The 
Celtic clannishness takes forms which are 
not particularly agreeable to those not of 
the clan. It was said of Archbishop 
Whately that to be his relation set a man 
at a positive disadvantage with him in the 
exercise of his patronage and the exertion 
of his influence. The charge of under- 
valuing those of his own blood could by 
no means be brought against Norman 
Macleod. After all, it is more pleasing 
that a family should be a little society for 
mutual exaltation than (as in some cases) 
for mutual degradation. And it is only 
fair to say that there is no advancement 
which the members of the clan have 
reached, which they have not by common 
consent fairly earned: while as for Nor- 
man himself, even the uncompromising 
men whom he rubbed against the grain 
would be constrained to admit that nothing 
which he ever attained was more than a 
poor reward for such a man. 

He was born at Campbeltown, a little 
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ability and magnificent physique, was in- 
cumbent of the parish: but was soon 
translated to the living of Campsie, near 
Glasgow. In the university of that city 
Norman was educated. He was always 
vivaciously clever, but made no figure in 
university work: he had not the nature 
for that kind of eminence: and, like most 
clever lads who could not by any effort 
have attained university honours, he pro- 
fessed to hold them cheap. It will hardly 
do, looking over the Glasgow prize-lists, 
and noting what the most distinguished 
there have done in after-life, to doubt that, 
save for an exceptive bohemian here and 
there, they are fairly adequate tests of 
available ability. If this paper were to be 
thrice the length I can make it, and if the 
readers of Fraser cared a brass farthing 
about the question, it would be easy for a 
Glasgow student to prove it so. But it 
was well for Macleod that his student-life 
was what it was. His genius owed little 
to university training; he had no preten- 
sion to scholarship, but his reading was 
wide, if desultory: his knowledge exten- 
sive, though inaccurate: and he saved his 
energies through those years in which 
many brilliant scholars undermine their 
constitution, entering practical life early- 
old. He was tutor in a Yorkshire family 
for several years ; and with his pupil lived 
for some time at Weimar. Here he “ was 
passionately fond of music, sang well to 
the guitar, sketched cleverly, was as keen 
a waltzer as any a¢taché in Weimar, and 
threw himself with a vivid sense of enjoy- 
ment into the gaieties of the little capital.” 
Here, too, he so far broke the bonds of a 
Scotch training as to write, more than 
forty years since, with much contempt of 
“ being obliged to have his piety measured 
by reading a newspaper on Sunday, or 
such trash.” While finishing his studies 
for the Church, he saw the shadows of 
coming events in Scotland. He writes, in 
1835: — 

“ Our very clergy are dragging us down 
to lick the dust, and the influence of the 
mob is making our young men a subserv- 
ient set of fellows. I see among our 
better-thinking clergy a strong Episco- 
palian spirit: they are beginning to see 
the use of a set form of worship. And 
who can look at the critical, self-sufficient 
faces of one-half of our congregations dur- 
ing prayers, and the labour and puffing 
and blowing of some aspirant to a church, 
and not deplore the absence of some set 
prayers which would keep the feelings of 





town ina remote part of Argyleshire, on 
June 3, 1812. His father, a man of great 


many right-thinking Christians from being 
hurt every Sabbath ?” 
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At the same time he took part in resist- 
ing a preposterous proposal on the part 
of some narrow-minded students of divin- 
ity to turn Blackwood’s Magazine out of 
the divinity-hall library, from which they 
had already excluded the Edinburgh Re- 
view. It may seem incredible: but these 
ears have heard an eminent Scotch clergy- 
man declare that “no one who knew the 
truth as it is in Jesus could read Shake- 
speare.” Says Macleod, — 

“ Poor Maga was peppered with a whole 
volley of anathemas: and if it were not 
for some fellows of sense who were deter- 
mined to give old Christopher a lift on his 
stilts, he would have hobbled down the 
turnpike stair to make room for a dripping 
Baptist or oily-haired Methodist. Oh, 
hate cant: I detest it, from my heart of 
hearts!” 

His first living was the parish of Lou- 
doun, in Ayrshire. He was presented 
to it by the Marchioness of Hastings, 
widow of the Indian governor-general : and 
many instances are recorded which show 
the terms of friendship on which he stood 
to the family. When one of the daugh- 
ters was married to the Marquis of Bute, 
Macleod performed the ceremony. Of 
that union sprang the prototype, in vulgar 
belief, of Zothazr. Another sister was 
the well-known Lady Flora Hastings. A 
curious fashion of that family was (as may 
be seen in great printed volumes) to use, 
in writing A their father, the capital let- 
ters at the beginning of pronouns which 
people in general employ only in the case 
of the divine persons in the Trinity. In 
1843, Norman was translated to the par- 
ish of Dalkeith; where the ducal house 
of Buccleugh, not conforming to the Na- 
tional Church, was by no means so con- 
genial as that of Hastings: nor did its 
head appear to realize how remarkable a 
man was his parish clergyman, not valu- 
ing his ministrations nearly so highly as 
in after years did the personage who can 
“make a duke.” In 1851, he was ap- 
pointed to the Barony parish of Glasgow: 
and in that great charge, and holding the 
most prominent place in the second city 
of the empire, Macleod found his right 
place, and never left it. What a bishop 
he would have been! But the Scotch 


Church has no such dignities, and he had 


reached the end of his tether. The little 
dignities of the deanery of the Thistle 
and the chaplaincy to the queen followed 
by-and-by. These have, of late years, 
been on the whole given very justly: but 
never with more general approval than 
when given to Norman. 
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There is a great deal of downriglit truth 
told by Macleod as to the deplorable 
schism of 1843. But no one who wishes 
well to Scotland cares to look back on that 
sad time of fierce and unchristian strife, 
not to be paralleled in the history of the 
Church, and soon (it may be hoped) to be 
forgotten. In the autumn of that year, 
the writer, then a boy, heard Norman 
preach for the first time. It was in a 
country church in Ayrshire, on a fast-day. 
The congregation was tired and sleepy, 
having already heard a most dreary dis- 
course. Norman ascended the pulpit, 
looking (I thought then) very like some of 
the portraits of Byron. The collect before 
sermon at once aroused the people. It 
was not couched in liturgical phrase, such 
as may now be heard in Scotch churches, 
the result of what old-fashioned clergymen 
call “the prayer-movement.” But the 
words come back, and the tone, and the 
silent hush in the church: “ Teach us to 
remember that for every sermon we hear, 
we must render an account at the Day of 
Judgment.” It was plainly a new sugges- 
tion: the people had never bargained for 
that. Then came the sermon, which was 
I think the very first I ever listened to 
from beginning to end. I could give an 
accurate account of it to-day: but I will 
not. The sorest consequences to the 
Church of the secession of 1843 were in 
the deplorable appointments made in some 
cases to the charges vacated by eminent 
men who “went out.” It would be easy 
to mention some. And it is much to be 
regretted that Macleod went to Dalkeith, 
declining an Edinburgh charge to which 
he was presented. Things would have 
been very different: not in that parish 
only, but through all the Scotch metropo- 
lis. However, Dalkeith is near Edin- 
burgh: and whenever it was known that 
Norman was to preach or speak there, or 
in Glasgow, eager crowds assembled. 
He started and edited a little monthl 
magazine, not very good or omeeeitll 
Where taken in, it was rarely thought 
worth binding, and sets of it are seldom 
seen. In 1860 came Good Words, which 
he edited. How the streets of Glasgow 
were placarded with the notices that it 
was to begin! The immense energy of 
the publisher, Mr. Strahan: the large 
publicity given by advertising to an un- 
precedented degree: the rumours of 
such payment to authors as had never be- 
fore been given for periodical writing : ex- 
cited interest, and gradually secured a 
vast circulation. Norman wrote a great 





deal in this magazine: gradually emanci- 
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pating his style from that of a Scotch ser- 
mon, and attaining one of a higher literary 
character. But it was not here that his 
strength lay. 
His life went on in a ceaseless round of 
reaching, speech-making, church-build- 
ing, pastoral work, foreign travel, social 
enjoyment: and his fame spread wider 
and wider. Being once invited to preach 
before the queen at Crathie, he left such 
a remembrance of him that henceforward 
he was perpetually there during her 
Majesty’s visits; and he became by de- 
grees (as letters in this work equally hon- 
ourable to all parties show) a trusted 
and valued friend. The character of his 
theology changed insensibly: becoming 
what for lack of a better name may be 
called broad: though he ever clung with 
firm faith to the main facts and truths of 
the Christian religion. A great event in 
his life, and a painful experience, was the 
outcry which followed a speech he made 
in the presbytery of Glasgow on the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s. Day, and its au- 
thority. The speech was of near four 
hours’ length: no full record of it re- 
mains: but those who heard it still say 
that it was most startling to hear; and as- 
suredly it roused the country when it was 
read. as reported in the newspapers. As 
to the observance of the day, probably the 
— taken is that now generally taken 
y educated people. But the views set 
forth as to its authority seemed ver 
strange to most Scotch folk. The bind- 
ing authority of the fourth commandment 
was flatly denied: the obligation of the 
day was made to rest on its manifest ad- 
vantages and long sacred associations: 
and in the orator’s eagerness, the other 
nine commandments seemed to be held 
as cheap as the fourth. It need not be 
said that the higher morality of the New 
Testament, and its eternal obligation, 
were strongly recognized. But all this 
passed the understanding of many decent 
people. I once heard a simple clergyman 
say, “The best answer to Norman’s 
speech is to go out to his house and take 
away his silver spoons.” Norman’s in- 
fluence seemed gone. He was furiously 
abused, sorrowfully mourned over: much 
prayed for, and much cursed, both com- 
monly by the same individuals. “ Minis- 
ters of the gospel passed him without rec- 
ognition: one of these, more zealous than 
the rest, hissed hin: on the street.” This 
last statement seems_ incredible,— but 
only to English people. Every spiteful, 
envious little creature thought that now 
was the chance of a kick at the great 
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man. Apart from bigotry and folly,. the 
case was difficult. Macleod had plainly 
contradicted the articles of his Church: 
and there were those who would have 
been willing to depose and turn out the 
strongest man init. “I suppose there is 
room enough for him without,” I heard a 
dignified clergyman say in a Church court: 
and the truculent suggestion of another 
was that “execution should be done.” 
But worthier thoughts prevailed: and the 
presbytery of Glasgow, by an act of wise 
tolerance, while it could not pass by with- 
out notice an unquestionable infraction of 
the standards, was content to record its 
regret that so eminent a clergyman should 
have set out views which appeared un- 
orthodox, and its hope that he would not 
do it any more. Norman would retract 
nothing. They did not ask him. And 
the conclusion was in the highest degree 
creditable to the really wise and good 
men who swayed the councils of that 
court. 

“Their admonition was not pronounced 
but recorded. And I said that it was in- 
teresting as being probably the last which 
should be addressed to any minister. of 
the Church for teaching as I did, and that 
I would show it some day to my son as an 
ecclesiastical fossil. They only smiled 
and said he would never discover it, All 
was good-humour.” 

Honour. to the tolerant, wise, and kind- 
ly presbytery of Glasgow! Could an il- 
lustrious law-breaker have been let more 
easily down? And law-breaker he was, 
beyond doubt. 

Of the multitude of squibs, in prose 
and verse, which the occasion brought 
forth, by far the best known to the writer 
appeared in a little publication called 
“ The Comet,” published in the University 
of St. Andrews, and written by the stu- 
dents. It was written, of course, by an 
admirer of Norman, and it cleverly hit 
off the sum of his moral teaching, in the 
vulgarer and stupider minds. It began — 

Have you heard of valiant Norman, 

Norman of the ample vest,— _. 

How he fought the ten commandments, 

In the synod of the West ? 

It went on to personify the decalogue 
as a vague and awful beast, much like the 
Jabberwock of the renowned ballad. 
Norman encountered this creature, with 
much bravery: but the contest was un- 
equal, and he was beaten and swallowed 
down by it. But even yet, he adhered to 
his principles, as these are summarized in 
the compendious statement of his creed 
with which the poem ends : — 
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Still from out the monster’s stomach, 
In the choicest Glasgow brogue, 
He is heard TO CURSE THE SABBATH, 

And TO BAN THE DECALOGUE! 


I once read the entire romantic legend 
to the great subject of it. But the pain 
had beén too recent and too sharp: and 
I regret to say he did not appear to see 
much fun in it. 

Rapid as was Macleod’s temporary loss 
of position, even so rapid was his reha- 
bilitation. Just a year after he had feared 
the supreme court of the Church might 
depose him, it unanimously asked him to 
go to India as the Church’s ambassador 
to visit all the missions there: and a year 
later he was, with a general enthusiasm 
quite exceptional as to such appointments, 
placed in its chair, as moderator of the 
General Assembly. By a transparent fic- 
tion, to hold this office is commonly 
spoken of as the highest honour that can 
befall a Scotch clergyman. It might be 
so, if it were’not sometimes given to 
utter nobodies ; or to men known only as 
conspicuous failures. The college of 
past moderators nominates: and it is a 
strong thing for the Assembly to reject 
their nominee, however unworthy. Yet 
in one or two recent instances the thing 
was nearly done. “When are you to be 
moderator?” was the question once 
asked at Holyrood of an eminent preacher 
who soon after attained that dignity, 
such as it is. His answer was prompt: 
“Never! I never emptied a church: I 
have filled several, but I never emptied 
one.” The qualification was lacking 
which some of. his predecessors had in 
great degree, of unpopularity with the 
multitude. Macleod’s closing address as 
moderator was a very noble one. 

Some passages are given from a start- 
ling sermon on education after death, 
which very strongly controvert the re- 
ceived belief that “as the tree falls, so it 
must lie:” and which, if published during 
Norman’s life, would assuredly have got 
him into greater trouble than even his 
anti-Sabbath speech. The general idea 
set forth is one which was perpetually 
taught by the excellent Erskine of Linla- 
then. And the endeavours made in many 
quarters to restore the public worship of 
the Scotch Church to greater propriety 
and dignity met Macleod’s hearty support. 
It is difficult now to believe that ten years 
ago, clergymen not suspected of insanity 
declared that the innovations of kneeling 





at prayer and standing at praise, and the 
introduction of the organ into churches, 
were “of the instigation of the devil:” 
and that the most malignant abuse, and 
all possible persecution, were the lot of 
the too enlightened men who favoured 
these things. 

“ Public opinion since then has so much 
changed in reference to such matters, 
that it is difficult to realize the excitement 
which was produced by the use of read 
prayers and instrumental music, or to be- 
lieve that it was for a while doubtful 
whether the Church would tolerate any 
changes in her service, such as the in- 
creasing culture of the country every day 


‘demanded more loudly.” 


The useful life drew to its too early 
close. Macleod’s was not a constitution to 
last long : and he had worked it very hard. 
The visit to India, during which he 
preached and spoke incessantly, told heav- 
ily upon him. He was breaking before 
he went: but after his return he never 
seemed the same man. Yet in February 
1872, though much aged and bent, I heard 
him make at St. Andrews one of the most 
touching and powerful speeches ever made 
by man: and in May of the same year, 
with the end now quite close at hand, he 
made his last speech in the General As- 
sembly, which by common consent of 
those who heard it was his greatest. But 
it was a dying effort: his exhaustion was 
painful to witness. The speech was made 
on Thursday May 30. On Sunday June 
16 he died. An 
— that day three weeks he had made his 
great speech of near two hours to a 
breathless multitude, — he was laid to 
rest in the churchyard of Campsie, amid 
such marks of public mourning as had not 
been seen in Scotland for many a year. 

Among recent Scotch clergymen, Caird, 
Guthrie and Macgregor have preached as 
popularly, and Robertson of Glasgow 
Cathedral as well. Professor Robertson 
of Edinburgh and Dr. Candlish were as 
energetic and successful in impelling 
other men to do or suffer. Dr. Robert 
Lee did more towards mending the Na- 
tional worship. Dr. Macleod Campbell, 
Principal Tulloch, and Dr. Crawford ex- 
celled him as theologians. Dr. Crombie 
and Dr. MacGill were far before him as 
scholars. But taking him for all in all, by 
far the greatest Scotch minister of the 
last thirty years was Norman Macleod. 

A. K. H, B, 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
THE NORMAN KINGDOM IN SICILY.* 


THE completion of Signor Amari’s 
“History of the Mussulmans in Sicily” is 
a matter of congratulation, not only to the 
historical student, but to the learned world 
of Europe. It is not too much to say that 
it will take rank with the very first literary 
works of the century. Signor Amari adds 
another name to that distinguished list of 
Italian exiles who have devoted their ban- 
ishment to the study of the past with a 
view to the illustration of the present. 
And he shows his pre-eminent qualifica- 
tions for the task by selecting that period 
of his country’s history (Signor Amari, we 
believe, is a Sicilian) which to the super- 
ficial eye may appear to be a break in its 
continual development. His book is a 
vindication of the continuity of Sicilian 
life and history. Not that he gives any 
support to the old notions of a Sicilian 
nationality with an existence ever since 
the time of the Siculi. Rather he does for 
Sicily the work which M. de Tocqueville 
has done for modern France in the “ An- 
cien Régime.” UHe shows that much of 
what it has been customary to attribute to 
Greek, Norman, and Aragonese origin or 
influence has often really been the crea- 
tion of the infidel rulers of the land. What 
at present, however, we desire to call at- 
tention to is the subject of Signor Amari’s 
last volume: the Norman conquest of 
Sicily and southern Italy, and the Norman 
kingdom. Putting aside its connection 
with European politics, papal and imperial 
—a subject comparatively well known — 
we would rather illustrate the remarkable 
union ia that state of the diverse elements 
of civilization which Sicily then possessed 
— Greek, Arabic, Italian, and Norman. 
Signor Amari will himself be our principal 
authority, but we shall make use also of 
the old work of Gregorio—a work by no 
means superseded —and of that distin- 
guished series of contemporary chron- 
iclers, the most cultivated and most read- 
able of medizval historians, Malaterra, 
Falcandus, the Monk of Telesia, and oth- 
ers. 

First of all, therefore, we shall endeav- 
our to estimate the character of the con- 
querors and the nature of their conquest. 
We shall then proceed to illustrate the 
mingling of diverse civilizations and races 


* 1. Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia. 
Michele Amari. 3 voll. Firenze, 1854-72. 

2. Storia di Sicilia sotto Guglielmo il buono. Scritta 
da Isidoro Lalumia. Firenze, 1867. . 

3. Considerazioni sulla storia di Sicilia. Da Rosa- 
rio Gregorio. 5 voll. Palermo, 1805-10. 
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in the state, and show what really was the 
condition of these subject nationalities. 
The Norman conquest of southern Italy 


‘and Sicily occupies a mean position be- 


tween a barbarian inroad of Vandals in 
Africa or Saxons in England anda modern 
political conquest of Schleswig or Alsace. 
We cannot help comparing it with another 
and almost contemporary Norman con- 
quest, that of England by William. Both 
were exploits of the same race, and started 
from the same soil. And yet in their cir- 
cumstances and results there is an equally 
great resemblance and diversity. The 
armament that sailed from St. Valéry 
was a national enterprise commanded by 
the national chief. The Normans of the 
south were knights-errant, owing alle- 
giance to no recognized head. William 
before he started for the conquest of his 
island-kingdom had by dint of his own en- 
ergy and perseverance acquired for him- 
self a political and military superiority in 
his dominions that no man dared to gain- 
say. Amongst soldiers of fortune, on the 
other hand, one man is the equal of an- 
other, and it was after the supremacy of 
the race had been established that the 
house of Hauteville had to win its hardest 
victory, over its own fellow-conquerors. 
On the field of Hastings, England met 
Normandy, Harold met William; Harold 
was defeated and slain, England was con- 
quered once for all. In the south it was 
far otherwise. There were divers races to 
contend with and to vanquish in detail. 
The first attempt to expel the Grecks ends 
in discomfiture; thirty years elapse be- 
tween the settlement at Aversa and the 
assumption of the ducal title + Guiscard ; 
thirty years are necessary for the conquest 
of Sicily. But when the work is done the 
results are similiar. Norman impress on 
the subject peoples forms firm and united 
nations. The conquerors adapt them- 
selves to the conquered and become their 
champions. The existence of the Med- 
iterranean kingdom was brilliant, but 
short-lived. It had shot forth into its 
brightest bloom and was already on the 
point of perishing before the northern 
realm had asserted its national unity. 

The conquerors themselves in north 
and south were essentially the same men. 
Both are described by implication in a 
well-known and often-quoted passage of 
Malaterra.* Nevertheless the Sicilian 
princes have a character‘of their own, and 
it is a character that appears to have risen 
with their fortunes. There is a distinct 


* Gibbon, vol. vii., chap. 56, p. 106. 
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rogress from Robert to Roger, and from 
Daser the great count to Roger the king. 
Here is a description of the latter by a con- 
temporary, the Monk of Telesia: —“ He 
was a lover of justice, and most severe 
avenger of crime. He abhorred lying, did 
everything by rule, and never promised 
what he did not meantoperform. He was 
energetic, but not rash, guarded in lan- 
guage, and self-controlled in action. He 
never persecuted his private enemies, and 
in war he endeavoured on all occasions to 
gain his point without shedding of blood, 
and to avoid risking the lives even (sic) of 
his own soldiers. He tempered his affa- 
bility in such a way that familiarity might 
not breed contempt. Justice and peace 
were universally observed throughout his 
dominions.” e possessed, too, the in- 
variable Norman characteristic of attract- 
ing to his court men of learning and dis- 
tinction of whatever race or language. 
His great compatriot, the first Norman 
king of England, may have surpassed him 
in the constancy of his married life, though 
Roger, judged by the standard of his coun- 
try as well as of his age, was above the 
average in domestic morality. In other 
respects the Sicilian bears away the palm 
from the Englishman. The praises with 
which William’s latest panegyrist* has 
loaded him apply with equal force to the 
king of Sicily. And his memory is not 
sullied by a deed of cruel vengeance for a 
personal affront at Alengon, nor did he 
receive his death-wound amid the ashes of 
a Mantes. 

Such was the Siculo-Norman character 
atits best, and we have but to turn to 
Roger’s son to see it atits worst. William, 
not without reason called the Bad, was at 
once treacherous, vindictive, and cruel. 
He placed unbounded confidence in un- 
scrupulous favourites, not so much through 
weakness as through indolence. He dis- 
regarded all the duties of his position, and 
made use of it merely as affording the 
means for giving himself up to the pleas- 
ures of the chase and the harem. When 
roused by danger from his sensual seclu- 
sion he showed himself an undoubted son 
of the house of Hauteville in the vigour 
and determination with which he attacked 
and subdued his enemies. But it was in 
his wiles alone that he resembled Guiscard, 
and his punishments were merciless with- 
out being just. It may perhaps safely be 
assumed that the average character of the 
Norman baron was midway between the 
vices of William and the virtues of Roger. 

















* Freeman, Norm. Congq,, ii., p. 163 sq 
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As regards the number of the conquer- 
ing race Signor Amari estimates it at not 
more than one per cent. of the population,* 
and the immigrants belonged exclusively 
to the higher classes of otueten and 
barons. An Arabchronicler describes the 
result of the conquest of Sicily as consist- 
ing in the establishment of the “ Franks 
and Romans” in the island beside the 
Mahometans.f The Norman chroniclers 
are generally silent as regards the impor- 
tant part played by these foreign auxilia- 
ries. Yet no immigration of knights or 
adventurers from Normandy proper ap- 
pears to have taken place subsequent to 
1060. Nay, the contemporary testimony 
of William of Apulia is of itself conclusive. 
The original Norman settlement at Aversa 
is described by him as an asylum for all 
bold and lawless spirits of whatever na- 
tionality: — 


Si quis vicinorum Zernitiosus ad illos 
Confugiebat, eum gratanter suscipiebant. 


Other states have had a not more distin- 
guished origin, followed by a not less glo- 
rious history. 

These lands which the Norman warriors 
conquered had ever been the debatable 
ground between East and West. In for- 
mer ages the contest had been between 
Greek and Pheenician, Roman and Cartha- 
ginian, Aryan and Semite; latterly it had 
been between Christian and Moslem, 
Latin and Greek, Catholic and Orthodox. 
Southern Italy and Sicily had played the 
part of a Southern “ middle-rice ” between 
the lords of the old and the new Rome. 
The work of Belisarius on the mainland 
was speedily undone by the Lombards. 
Their power, weakened by the might of 
Charlemagne and internal dissensions, was 
finally broken by a combination between 
the Eastern and Westernemperors. The 
allied empires were victorious; but owing 
to the untimely death of Lewis the fruits 
of victory remained with the Greeks, and 
captured Bari became the capital of the 
restored theme of Longobardia. Great 
in nominal extent, the Greek power had 
little reality except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Bari and of the Terra di 
Otranto. Further Calabria had never 
been won by the barbarians, but it was 
subject to perpetual harryings by the Arabs 
of Sicily. Naples and Amalfi, virtually in- 
dependent republics, acknowledged the 
distant supremacy of the Byzantine em- 
peror rather than the protection of any 


* Arch. Stor. Ital., pp. 28, 25 
t Storia, iii., 218 n. 
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neighbouring count —a protection which 
might too easily be converted into a 
tyranny. . The Lombards retained their 
own laws and customs, but they were de- 
spised by their Greek lords, and ground 
down by fiscal oppression. Hence arose 
perpetual revolts, perpetual attempts to 
expel the foreigner. The Saxon emperors 
came to the aid of those whom they affect- 
ed to consider their own oppressed sub- 
jects; but without success. The first two 
Othos had to retire discomfited, the third 
died in Campania in the bloom of youth. 
The Lombards now sought help from the 
warrior-pilgrims who had landed on their 
shores, and yet the first attempt of the 
Normans also ended in signal disaster. 
And when the day of deliverance came at 
Melfi, the natives merely underwent a 
change of rulers. Southern Italy was re- 
gained for the West; the new masters of 
the Lombards were of like race with their 
subjects, and the Normans, if not more 
liked, were perhaps less hated than the 
Greeks. 

The previous history of Sicily had been 
different. Owing to its position the island 
remained in possession of the Greeks 
from the time of Belisarius till its conquest 
by the Arabs in the ninth — After 
being subject to the African caliphs for 
one hundred years, it acquired independent 
emirs of its own. Under infidel dominion 
respect was had for the laws and customs 
of the previous inhabitants; art and sci- 
ence flourished; but political dissensions 
which ensued after the separation from 
Africa weakened the powers of defence, 
and the resistance which Roger encoun- 
tered, though often determined, was never 
united. 

Such being the character of the con- 
querors and the circumstances of the sub- 
ject peoples, it is easy to understand the 
peculiar features of the conquest itself; 
and both in manner and in result the con- 
quest of the mainland differed greatly from 
that of the island kingdom. 

We cannot follow the chroniclers into 
the details of the conquest. It will suffice 
to call attention to the nature of the foun- 
dation at Melfi. It was based on a federa- 
tive principle. Each of the twelve chiefs 
obtained a city and district of his own, and 
each a distinct quarter in the federal capi- 
tal. There too all general councils were 
to be held, thence all general edicts pro 
mulgated. William of the Iron Hand, 
the eldest of the sons of Tancred, was 
chief of the confederacy — chief by elec- 
tion of his peers. He acknowledged a 
titular supremacy in the Lombard prince 
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of Salerno, whilst his brother and succes. 
sor, Drogo, four years afterwards, following 
the example of the early Norman counts 
of Aversa, received investiture from the 
hands of the Western emperor. The 
original conquest of Apulia, therefore, was 
at once feudal and federal. Not so that 
of Sicily. Feudalinstitutions and customs 
were introduced into the island by the 
conquerors for the regulation of their own 
political and social life, but federalism 
never. 

Furthermore, these many masters at 
Melfi were a perpetual source of weakness 
to the Norman power. Guiscard reduced 
them to subjection, but on his death the 
minority of his children —that curse of 
the Norman-Sicilian kingdom — undid his 
work. Each successive sovereign had to 
recover this supremacy for himself, and 
the desertion of the Apulian barons at the 
battle of Benevento was but the last act in 
a long drama of treachery. 

Whilst on the mainland the Normans 
affected to be champions of liberty against 
foreign oppressors, in Sicily they assumed 
the character of crusaders. The conquest 
of the island was a holy war of Christian 
against infidel. “I would desire,” says 
Guiscard to his knights, “to deliver the 
Christians and the Catholics from their 
subjection to the unbeliever. I desire 
much to rescue them from this oppression, 
and to avenge the injury done to God.” 
Such ever afterwards was the orthodox 
mode of speaking of the conquest. Nei- 
ther Robert nor Roger, it is true, wanted 
any fellow-crusaders to join them in their 
enterprise. They embarked in it at their 
own risk, and they meant to reap the bene- 
fit of it for themselves. That the Sicilian 
Christians in most cases helped the con- 
querors against the infidel is probable; 
that they did not in all has been conclu- 
sively shown by Signor Amari. 

Let us turn now from the conquerors to 
the conquered, and examine, with the help 
of Signor Amari, what was the social and 
political condition of the Greek and Mus- 
sulman subjects of the Norman kingdom. 
We shall find that during the best period 
toleration, religious and political, was a 
reality. We shall find the Greek, the 
Mussulman, and the Lombard (for in the 
country round Etna there was a large 
Lombard colony, then lately settled and 
still there resident) living peacefully side 
by side under the powerful protection of 
the Norman princes. 

When Palermo was surrendered by the 
Mussulmans to Roger, a Greek archbishop 
was found in the city enjoying full liberty 
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for the discharge of his ecclesiastical 
functions.* The toleration which the 
Greeks enjoyed under the Mussulman 
domination they enjoyed no less under 
their new masters. Though their form. of 
Christianity was not re-established in the 
land on the overthrow of. the infidel, there 
were ecclesiastical foundations in both 
parts of the kingdom which, although no 
longer retaining the orthodox ritual, were 
Greek in character and filled by Greeks. 
The Greek documents from the monastery 
of La Cava, on the mainland, and from 
that of Fragala, in Sicily, occupy the 
greater part of the two great collections of 
Trinchera ¢ and Spata.{ In the course of 
the twelfth century Latin attestations ap- 
pear here and there amongst the Greek 
signatures to the Greek documents; they 
are generally those of royal officers, men 
of Norman or Italian origin. At Fragala 
Greek attestations are found as late as 
1409. The fact that Frederic published 
his constitutions both in the Greek and 
Latin languages is a sufficient evidence of 
the importance of the Greek population 
during his reign, if it were not already de- 
monstrated by the prosperity of Messina 
and that end of Sicily which was —s 
inhabited by Greeks. Nevertheless al- 
though so retentive of their national life 
and language that at the present day 
there are communities of Greeks in the 
Terra di Otranto and Calabria considered 
by competent authority § to be quite dis- 
tinct from the Albanian and other colo- 
nists of the last and preceding centuries, 
speaking a Grecian dialect, and still pos- 
sessing a ballad literature in that dialect, 
they never appear to have taken an active 
part in the politics of the kingdom. The 
story of the priest Scholarios (Amari, iii., 
pp. 257-9) is worth referring to as an 
illustration of this. 

Greek influence is most visible in the 
sphere of art, but of that we cannot speak 
atpresent. Not only was mosaic a Greek 
art, but the sacred language in which the 
legends and scrolls were written was 
Greek. The etiquette and costumes of 
the Norman court were closely modelled 
on those of Constantinople. In the four- 
teenth century the instructors of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio were Greeks from Cala- 
bria; and a patriotic Neapolitan (Trin- 
chera) laments, and perhaps with some 


* Malaterra, ii., 45. 

! “ Syllabus Membranarum Gracarum,’ etc. Na- 
poli, 1865. 

t Pergamene Greche esistenti nel grande Archivio 
di Palermo. Palermo, 1861. 

§ Sr. Pitré in the ‘‘Canti populari dell’ Italia 
meridionale.” 
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justice, that the classicists of the Renais- 
sance paid so little regard to the surviving 
Hellenism of southern Italy. The Greeks 
may perhaps have taught the Normans 
the importance of naval strength in the 
Mediterranean —at any rate the adminis- 
tration of the navy was Greek, as were its 
best admirals; and strangely enough it 
was over the Greek empire that it ob- 
tained its most signal victories. In eccle- 
siastical affairs also there can be little 
doubt that the early Norman kings were 
strengthened in their opposition to papal. 
encroachments, and in their arrogating to 
themselves authority in things ecclesi- 
astical as well as civil, by their knowledge 
of the power of the emperor in the ortho- 
dox Church. It may be worth while once 
more to point out the baselessness of the, 
tradition that the manufacture of silk was 
introduced into the West from Greece 
after the sack of Athens, Thebes, and 
Corinth in 1149. Greek operatives may 
for the first time have been employed after: 
that event, but the ¢/vaz, or silk-manu-. 
facture, was an appendage of the palaces: 
of all Mussulman princes, at Cordova, at 
Kairoan, and at Palermo. The Arabic: 
inscription on the imperial mantle at Nu- 
remberg furnishes itself conclusive. proof, 
for it tells us that the mantle was made 
for King Roger at Palermo in 1133, in the, 
royal manufactory, “the dwelling-place of 
happiness, of light, of glory, of perfection,” 
etc. Arepresentation of the mantle and 
a translation of the inscription is to be 
found in Bock’. “ Kleinodien des Heil- 
igen Rimischen Reichs.” 

If toleration of Greeks was remarkable 
at this period, toleration of Mussulmans 
was still more so. The condition of the 
Mussulman subjects of the Norman king- 
dom, and their relation to and influence 
upon their rulers, constitute one of the 
most interesting studies in medieval his- 
tory. As the conquest of Sicily was grad- 
ual and diverse, so the treatment of the 
vanquished was various. At Messina the 
Saracen inhabitants were massacred with 
the connivance and probably at the ,insti- 
gation of the Greek populace. Greek 
anaticism was always sanguinary, and 
Messina retained its bad name through- 
out the Norman epoch, and not without 
reason, for the “treachery of Greece and 
the fickleness of pirates” (Falcandus). 
A fugitive Mussulman puts his owa sister 
to death with his own hand that she ma 
not have to forswear her religion and f 
into the hands of Christian ravishers. 
In the north-eastern part of Sicily, the 
Val Demone, the Saracens were practi- 
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cally exterminated. We find them at 
Petralia and at Traina (Malaterra, ii. 14 
and 29), but the bulk of the population of 
that division was Greek, just as the bulk 
of the population of the Val di Noto and 
almost the entire population of the Val di 
Mazara was Saracen. At Girgenti, for in- 
stance, the infidels were so powerful that 
the bishop was obliged to build himself a 
castle in self-defence, and he made use 
of the ancient temples of Agrigentum as a 
quarry for its construction. “May the 
earth lie heavy on his bones,” is Signor 
Amari’s imprecation. We say, “ Amen.” 

We are fortunate in possessing a oon- 
temporary testimony of an enlightened 
Mussulman traveller with regard to the 
condition of his co-religionists in Sicil 
during the reign of William the Good. 
Ebn Grobhair, a native of Valencia in 
Spain, on his return from a pilgrimage to 
Mecca landed at Messina. Thence sail- 
ing to Cefali and Termini, he proceeded 
by land through Palermo to Trapani, from 
which port he eventually,sailed for Spain. 
The narrative of his journey, which took 
place in the winter of 1184-5, was trans- 
lated by Signor Amari in the “Archivio 
storico [taliano” for 1847. 

From that narrative we gather that there 
was a very great difference in position 
between the Saracens of the cities and 
those in the country. The latter, the 
poorer cultivators of the soil and agricul- 
tural labourers, with the introduction of 
feudal tenure, were reduced to a state of 
villeinage, and shared the life of the low- 
est serfs. Thus a large gift of Mussul- 
man serfs was made by Roger to the 
church of Cefali, and in such cases op- 
pression would be aggravated by religious 
fanaticism. Much land, however, was 
still held by Mussulman proprietors, and 
on these estates the Islamite labourer 
would be well treated. Of this class of 
proprietors Abu’! Cassem was a distin- 
guished member. Possessed of large 
estates in the island, a domain which had 
descended to him from first-born to first- 
born, and of many houses in Palermo it- 
self, houses, says the traveller, ‘ which 
resembled magnificent and extensive pal- 
aces,” a patron of poets, a Mussulman 
Mecenas, as Lalumia has termed him, he 
is denounced as holding a _ treasonable 
correspondence with his countrymen in 
Africa, subjected toa large fine, and de- 
prived of his property. Subsequently re- 
stored to favour, he is intrusted again with 
office under the government. Reinstated 
though he was, he found life amongst 
Christians so irksome, surrounding cir- 
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cumstances so eminently calculated to in- 
duce him to forsake Islam or to drive him 
from the country, that he resolved to sell 
all that he possessed and migrate to 
Africa. “Consider, therefore,” says our 


author, “in what a wretched condition a 


man of such wealth and authority must 
have found himself when he determined 
to abandon the home of his forefathers 
with sons and daughters and all his prop- 
erty.” Those of the upper class of Mus- 
sulmans who did not leave their country, 
like Abu ’] Cassem, held aloof from me 
tics, while the unprincipled made outward 
profession of conversion to Christianity, 
remaining all the while Mussulman at heart, 
Christian churches were open as sanctu- 
aries to unbelievers, but the unbeliever by 
taking sanctuary zfso facto renounced 
Islam. 

This religious toleration was entirely 
the work of the Norman kings themselves, 
and it was only under compulsion that 
they ever succeeded in inducing their sub- 
jects to observe the principle. The 
rational judgment pronounced by Falcan- 
dus upon the azd Peter, and the still 
more remarkable championship of the 
cause of that fallen statesman by the Count 
of Molisé, are almost the only exceptions 
to the rule.* The king found in the Ma- 
hometans his most faithful soldiers, his 
most cultivated companions, and his best 
officials. The palace and court of Paler- 
mo were almost completely officered by 
Mahometans in fact, if not always in name. 
But with the growth of stability in the 
realm national feelings were created. 
The patriotic party demanded that the 
young king William should be brought up 
as a Sicilian. A new nobility of office 
arose, and daily increased in power. At 
first, whilst the feudal baronage was still 
to be dreaded, this official nobility pro- 
tected the Saracens, many members of it 
themselves professing Islam. After, how- 
ever, the coalition of the feudal baronage, 
the nationalists, and the officials had 
brought about the fall of Stephen of 
Perche, young William’s foreign tutor, the 
two latter parties obtained the chief share 
in the government, and united were strong 
enough to do without direct Saracen help, 
whilst the ecclesiastical element in the 
council was always eager for persecution. 
The Saracens had still the king to defend 
them. And as long as William lived his 
protection was sure. With his death dis- 
sension between Christian and Saracen 
begins, and dissension prepares the way 


* See Muratori, vii., pp. 303 D, and 308 D. E 
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for the German. Tancred, the elect of 
the nation, is again the Saracens’ friend. 
He brings them back to Palermo from 
their hiding-places and fastnesses in the 
mountains. His work is cut short by 
death. Again during the minority of 
Frederic ‘persecutions break out, again 
the persecuted flee to the mountains. 
Frederic in 1223 reduces the greater part 
of them to subjection, and transfers a 
large body of them to Luceria in Apulia. 
The palace and court of Palermo still de- 
rive their lustre from Oriental luxury and 
culture, and in this respect Frederic isa 
true successor of the Norman kings. The 
anarchy and persecution, however, of 
the seagpn period had converted a 
wealthy, peaceful, and cultivated popula- 
tion into Italian mercenaries and Sicilian 
brigands. ; 

A clear idea of what toleration was in 
Sicily whilst it lasted, and of the general 
condition of the Mussulman inhabitants, 
will best be obtained from Grobhair him- 
self : — 


The road [from Termini to Palermo] looked 
like a market, [says he] it was so much 
trodden and full of people coming and going. 
The bands of Christians that we met saluted 
us immediately, and treated us with politeness 
and familiarity; so much so that we saw that 
the mode of government and the mildness of 
the treatment of the Mussulmans were sufficient 
to tempt the minds of the ignorant. May God 
protect all the followers of Mahomet, and de- 
liver them from these temptations by his 
power and grace. [The custom-officer who 
received the pilgrims at Palermo muttered the 
Mahometan salutation between his teeth] at 
which we marvelled greatly. Amongst the 
Mussulmans at Palermo [he proceeds] there 
are still left traces of the true faith, They 
maintain the greater part of their mosques in 
good repair; they are summoned to prayer 
by the voice of the muezzin; they have sub- 
urbs of their own in which they live unmingled 
with the Christians, and markets in which 
they alone have shops. They have a cadi of 
their own, who administers justice to them. 
... The king of Sicily himself is singular for 
his good disposition and his frequent employ- 
ment of Mussulmans. Eunuchs are about his 
person, all of whom, or the greater part, are 
firmly attached, though secretly, to the religion 
of Islam. The king has great confidence in 
the Mussulmans, and entrusts to them the most 
important and delicate business. The super- 
intendent of his kitchen is 2 Mussulman, and 
the king has a body-guard of negro Mussulman 
slaves, commanded by one of themselves. His 
vizier and his chamberlain are always chosen 
from amongst the above-mentioned eunuchs. 
... In truth no Christian prince reigns more 
mildly, enjoys more wealth, and lives more 
delicately than he. He resembles the Mussul- 
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man kings in his pleasures no less than in the 
order of his laws, the manner of government, 
the distinction of classes of his subjects, and 
the pageantry and luxury of his court... . 
He is thirty years of age: may God prolong 
his life in good health for the benefit of the 
Mussulmans. Another remarkable thing about 
him is that he reads and writes Arabic. One 
of his chief eunuchs told: us this, and that 
he has taken as his a/amah or sacred motto, 
“Praise be to God, praise is due to him.” 
His father’s a/amah was, “ Praise be to God 
in recognition of his benefits.” The female 
slaves and concubines that he keeps in the 
palace are all of the Mussulman faith. Fur- 
thermore, the above-mentioned servant John, 
one of the pages in the “raz (the silk-man- 
ufactory, the harem), where the garments of 
the king are embroidered in gold, revealed to 
us ano less marvellous fact, namely, that the 
Frank Christian ladies staying in the palace 
become Mussulman, being converted by the 
female slaves that we have mentioned. The 
king knows nothing of the fact, yet these 
ladies were very zealous in good works. The 
same John told us that once during an earth- 
quake, the king, whilst in his palace, heard on 
all sides his women and eunuchs uttering 
prayers to God and the prophet. When they 
caught sight of the king they were alarmed; 
but he reassured them, saying, “ Let every one 
pray to the God whom he adores, he who has 
faith in his God will obtain peace.” 


The sovereign who uttered these words 
based his toleration on the widest grounds. 
Unfortunately, before the end of his 
reign, by his too close connection with the 
Roman Church, he was induced to ex- 
tend ecclesiastical jurisdiction so that the 
bishops took cognizance of certain cases 
between Mussulman and Christian (La- 
lumia, p. 187). Thereby he opened the 
door to persecution, and he broke through 
the original principle of the constitution 
by which Mussulmans were only to be 
tried by Mussulman judges, according to 
their own law of the Koran. Looking 
backward and forward from the reign of 
William, we can better understand the 
character of the courts of Roger and 
Frederic. The abuse heaped on Fred- 
eric by his ecclesiastical foes, their ac- 
cusations of heresy and apostasy, are 
well known. The Palermitan court of 
Frederic, however, was but an inheritance 
from the “good” King William. The 
rapprochement between East and West, 
between Latin, Greek, and Arabic culture, 
in which and in the consequences result- 
ing therefrom was supposed to lie the 
great value to Europe of the Crusades, 
had been made already in Sicily. The 
principles of toleration embodied by Fred- 
eric in the treaty of Jerusalem were ex- 
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actly those previously applied by his Nor- 
man ancestors in Sicily. And there, in- 
stead of fitfully for a few months or years 
at a time, this rapprochement lasted con- 
tinuously for two centuries. There the 
peoples came really to know one another, 
and to react upon one another. It was 
the stronger elements in each of these va- 
rious civilizations that survived. In art, 
science, and manufacture, in culture and 

hilosophy, Orientalism, Greek and Ara- 

ic, prevailed. In war and politics Latin- 
ism was victorious. It was the high priv- 
ilege of the Normans to preside over 
this fusion of the streams of mind, and 
right worthy directors of the movement 
they proved themselves to be. The Nem- 
esis of history seems, however, to have 
grudged Sicily her good fortune. For 
the last time east and west, north and 
south, had met in arms upon the Trina- 
crian soil. Victory had remained with 
the west, and the allegiance to Constanti- 
nople, to Bagdad, to Cordova, and to Kai- 
roan was forever broken. Nevertheless, 
the glorious independence of Sicily was 
but short-lived, and since she has ceased 
to be the battle-ground of rival civiliza- 
tions she has remained outside the main 
stream of history. 

We cannot resist noticing in a sentence 
or two how the three elements of which 
civilization in the Norman kingdom con- 
sisted have impressed themselves on the 
architecture of the country. Though the 
fusion itself is concealed by the mists of a 
distant past, at Palermo, Monreale, and 
Cefalii we have abiding memorials of the 
fact. The interest of the subject has 
brought most competent observers into 
the field, and in the works of Hittorf and 
Zanth, of Gally Knight, and above all of 
Serra di Falco and Gravina, the principal 
buildings are laid before us in all their de- 
tail. With a few trifling exceptions, of 
which the most important is the baths at 
Cefalu, we have the high authority of 
Signor Amari for stating that no building 
of importance at present survives in Sicily 
which can be with certainty attributed to 
the period of Mussulman rule. The 
claims of the Cuba and the Zisa at Palermo 
have been conclusively disposed of. Nev- 
ertheless the great buildings of the period 
are in their essence, that is to say in the 
principle of construction, which is almost 
=. that of the pointed arch, Sara- 
cenic. typical example is to be found 
in the well-known Ponte d’ Ammiraglio 
near Palermo. The Normans ordered the 
buildings, but it was the Saracens who 
were the actual builders. On the other 
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hand Greek influence shows itself in the 
mosaic ornamentation, Latin in the form — 
the’ basilican— given to the ecclesiastical 
edifices. The wooden roofs at Cefali: and 
Monreale as contrasted with the Saracenic 
ceiling of the Capella Regia and the grad- 
ual but very slight admixture of figure 
sculpture in the west door of Monreale 
show that in some departments there was 
a struggle in progress. Into such details, 
and into the interesting subject of the 
south-Italian architecture of the period, 
illustrated by the magnificent work of 
Schulz, it is impossible to enter. 

We have endeavoured to call attention 
to that part of the subject which is of 
most interest to the general reader — the 
condition of the subject nationalities. But 
there are many other respects in which 
the Norman kingdom in Sicily is well 
worthy of study. The jurist and political 
philosopher will find a mine of study in the 
constitutions of Roger, William, and Fred- 
eric, whilst the practical reformer may de- 
rive some useful hints therefrom on such 
subjects as medical education and sani- 
tary regulation. The high-sounding title 
claimed by Roger of “ king of Sicily, Italy, 
and Africa,” suggests the manifold foreign 
relations in which a central Mediterranean 
state would be involved, a state holding in 
its dominion both shores of the inland 
sea. Many of the enigmas of the life and 
reign of Frederic II. can only be. solved 
by a knowledge of the history of what was 
his true fatherland. It was the union of 
the crowns of the empire and “the king- 
dom” upon a single head that brought 
the struggle of the empire and the papacy 
toacrisis. The possession of the king- 
dom was worth the struggle; the loss of 
it was the loss of Italy. To the history of 
municipal institutions, to the history of 
commerce and of social life in Italy, the 
annals of the Norman kingdom make con- 
siderable contributions. And it was in 
Norman Sicily that the first words of 
Italian poetry were uttered, that Italian 
literature began. ‘These subjects and 
others are all touched upon more or less 
by Signor Amari, whose work we cannot, 
in conclusion, on account of both its his- 
torical and literary value, too strongly rec 
ommend to our readers. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
A VISIT TO A JAPANESE SILVER-MINE. 


A WRITER in the Hiogo News lately 
paid a visit to the great silver-mines 
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Ikuno, Japan, where European machinery 
bas been introduced with great success ; 
and as his account of what he saw is of 
considerable interest, we condense from it 
the following notes. On the hillside above 
the works, the objects which first attract 
the visitor’s notice are the house (on a 
small platform) of the stationary engine, 
used to work the shaft now being driven 
down into the rock; a number of places 
like large rabbit-holes; and a tramway 
which runs round the face of the hill and 
connects these holes with a series of 
shoots down which the ore is passed to the 
works. These holes turn out to be gal- 
leries (six feet by six), which already meas- 
ure cight miles in length; in them is seen 
the process of removing the ore by blast- 
ing, the fuses for which were at first im- 
ported from abroad, but are now made on 
the premises, at a saving of more than 
seventy-five per cent. The ore is broken 
up into pieces at the mouths of the shoots ; 
the least rich lumps and those containing 
alarge amount of other minerals are set 
apart for consumption at convenience ; 
while the best pieces are sorted into five 
classes, their estimated values ranging 
from about sixteen to one thousand pounds 
per ton. These are pounded into dust in 
crushing-mills, and the dust baked in ovens 
with common salt (chloride of sodium). 
Hitherto the silver has been combined 
with sulphur, but in these ovens a chem- 
ical change takes place, the chlorine of the 
common salt combining with the silver 
and the ten or twelve per cent. of gold 
which the ore contains, and the sulphur of 
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the silver combining with the sodium of 
the salt to make epsom salt, which goes 
into the river and poisons the fish. The 
ore — nowa red earth —is then, by means 
of water and iron balls, thoroughly mixed 
with a large quantity of quicksilver by the 
aid of revolving drums. Under this proc- 
ess the quicksilver takes up the precious 
metal, and when the amalgamation is com- 
plete, the drums are emptied and the mud 
washed away. The combined metals are 
next treated by hydraulic pressure against 
a leather sieve, through which free mer- 
cury is extruded, leaving a putty-like bril- 
liant white amalgam. Heated in iron re- 
torts, the remaining mercury in the amal- 
gam is driven off into a condenser to be 
used again; and the resulting lumps of 
metal having been fused with borax, which 
brings away some scoriz# and other im- 
purities in the form of scum, are run into 
moulds and sent to the mint at Osaka. 
The metal contains, in the form in which 
it leaves Ikuno, about seventy per cent. of 
silver and ten of gold, the remaining 
twenty per cent. being nearly pure copper. 
The power utilized to drive the machin- 
ery at the Ikuno mines is mainly water, 
which is brought four miles and a half in 
an artificial canal, and may he taken for 
nine months in the year at two hundred 
and fifty gallons per second, with a fall of 
one hundred feet. During the rest of the 
year this water-supply fails, and the works 
are driven by steam. The Japanese gov- 
ernment derives a handsome revenue from 
these mines, which will be greatly increased 
when the copper is worked independently. 





WoRSE THAN BEING ON A JuRY. — The 
conclave of Gregory X. lasted two years, 
during which the Church of Rome was with- 
out an infallible head. Clement IV., the 
predecessor of Gregory, died at Viterbo, and 
the cardinals, not being able to agree upon the 
choice of a successor, were preparing to leave 
the town, when St. Buonaventura, the disciple 
of St. Francis of Assisi, persuaded the inhab- 
itants to shut their gates, and not to let the 
cardinals go till a pope was made. The 
people took the saint’s advice, and not only 
shut the gates of the town, but set a guard 
over the cardinals at the doors of the palace 
in which they met, and informed them that 
they could not even leave the palace until they 
had elected their pope. However, even then 
the cardinals could come to no agreement ; 
they went on from month to month and month 
to month, still voting without producing the 





requisite majority, till one day the Cardinal 
del Porto exclaimed that the Holy Ghost 
could never come down and inspire their 
choice as long as they had a roof over their 
heads. The people of Viterbo took this pro- 
fane joke seriously, and unroofed the palace. 
This measure, again, was still ineffectual, and 
the cardinals, it seemed, would never have 
arrived at any determination had the device 
not been hit upon of diminishing the sup- 
plies of their tables. This measure succeeded. 
Hunger effected more than rain or wind had 
done, and Gregory X. was elected. Gregory 
X., on his election, issued the bull that all 
future popes should be elected in conclave — 
that is, by an assembly of cardinals locked up 
together, and subject to specified restrictions 
as to diet and attendance until the election 
was ever. 
“* Papal Conclaves,”’ in the Cornhill Magazine. 
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THE MOUNTAIN OBSERVATORIES IN THE 
UnitreD STATES. —In the Austrian Fournal 
for March 15, Dr. Hann gives some interest- 
ing notes on the results furnished by the Sig- 
nal Office in its annual reports for the two 
stations, Mount Washington, six thousand 
feet, and Pike’s Peak, fourteen thousand feet 
above the sea. He complains, with justice, of 
the very scanty amount of information pub- 
lished for the stations. The temperature at 
Mount Washington resembles that at Hoch 
Obir in Carinthia, which is at a slightly higher 
level, and is also somewhat warmer. Pike’s 
Peak enjoys a climate much like that of Nova 
Zembla, and if we compare it with Etna, at a 
similar elevation to its own, the chief differ- 
ence to be found is in the greater heat of the 
summer at the American station. The de- 
crease of temperature with height for Pike’s 
Peak, Colorado Springs, and Denver, leads to 
the interesting result that this is least in cold 
weather, so that we cannot look to the descent 
of air from the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere as accounting for intense cold. Dr. 
Hann reflects very severely on the practice of 
reducing barometer readings to sea-level, 
which for such a height as fourteen thousand 
feet is calculated to mislead entirely. In con- 
clusion he expresses his sincere regret that the 
observations are not published é# extenso, 


AN interesting work has lately been pub- 
lished at Caracas (Venezuela), entitled “ The 
Basque Element in the History of Venezuela.” 
The author, Don. Aristides Rojas, traces, in 
pure and idiomatic Castilian, the history of 
the early Basque immigrants, whom he char- 
acterizes as “warlike, proud, generous, sim- 
ple, holding fast their secular traditions, prim- 
itive and austere customs and untrammelled 
independence, their civil liberty and deference 
to the popular will.” The book was written 
at the instigation of the University of Caracas, 
to commemorate the erection in that city, some 
few years since, of a statue to Simon Bolivar, 
or Bolibar, as Sefior Rojas prefers to desig- 
nate “ the liberator of America” (the B being 
Euscaro, and the V Latin). The introduction 
of the Basque element, according to Sefior 
Rojas, dates back to the reign of Philip the 
Fifth, when the “ Guipuzcoan Company” was 
established, and sent its pioneers to clear the 
forests, plant the virgin soil, and fight the 
Dutch. In allusion to the descendants of 


these colonizing Basques, Sefior Rojas ob- 
serves: “Still there was something greater 
than the reclamation and cultivation of the 
soil, greater than the glory and vanities of the 
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world; that something was the family, the 
domestic hearth. Herein is the great virtue 
of the Basque wherever you find him : perse. 
verance in right and well-doing, honour in his 
trading and rigid home sanctity, these are the 
inheritance of his ancestors;” these virtues 
characterizing their descendants to the present 
day. Venezuela was one of the first of the 
Spanish-American colonies to cast off the yoke 
of the mother country, and the whole history 
of this event in connection with Bolivar is 
descanted upon at length by Sefior Rojas. 
Athenzum. 





LETTERS received in Sydney from Signor 
d’Albertis, the Italian naturalist, we learn 
from the Zimes, who has been for some time 
resident on Yule Island, on the coast of New 
Guinea, give further accounts of the belt of 
coast land, twenty to twenty-five miles in 
width, of which he is able to speak, and so 
much of the land beyond this limit as was 
visible from the summit of a hill about 1,200 
feet high. From this eminence he saw a large 
extent of plains, indented with lagoons, with 
the river Amama (the Hilda of the “ Basilisk”) 
flowing downward from a northerly direction 
to its junction with the Nicura, which dis- 
charges its waters into the sea. Apparently, 
this stream is deep enough to be navigable far 
into the interior, but its channel is seriously 
obstructed by fallen timbers. He ascended 
the Nicura River for a distance of eighteen or 
twenty miles, and found it fringed with man- 
groves for the first ten miles, after which 
these gave place to splendid thickets of the 
Nipa palm, while the eucalyptus and the grass- 
tree flourish at some distance from the stream. 
He crossed the Amama several times, and de- 
scribes it as flowing through a large and fer- 
tile valley, apparently uninhabited, and well 
adapted for pastoral purposes. Nowhere did 
he find the natives possessing any knowledge 
of gold, silver, or any other metal. He con- 
firms what has been said by Mr. Wallace and 
other travellers as regards the island being 
peopled by two races, the one mentally and 
physically superior to the other; the invaders 
having driven the indigenous tribes into the 
interior. The earlier inhabitants of New 
Guinea have darker skins than their conquer- 
ors, are shorter in stature, and their counte- 
nances are more prognathous than those of 
the coast tribes. The western side of New 
Guinea appears to be chiefly inhabited by the 
indigenous Papuans, and the eastern by a 
superior race. 
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